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JT. HEADS OP INFORMATION. 


(1.) Discipline. 

1. What measures are adopted in your college to test the quantity and 
quality of work done in the junior F.A. and junior B.A. classes ? 

2. Are monthly or terminal or any other periodic examinations held ? 

3. How do you deal with students who are found to have persistently 
shirked their work during the first or the third year of their college course ? 

4. What penalty, if any, is attached to absence from class without leave ? 
What percentage of absence from class-work or lectures excludes an under¬ 
graduate from either the F.A. or the B.A, examination ? 

6. Is an undergraduate thus excluded from an examination permitted to 
appear as a “ private candidate ” ? 

6. How is want of punctuality in daily attendance dealt with ? 

7. Is much home work given out to undergraduates, and how is their punctual 
and conscientious performance enforced P 

8. What fees are charged in your college ? Is the charge uniform for all the 
four years or is the scale graduated ? Is an extra fee charged for laboratory work P 
How are defaulters dealt with ? Do graduates in the pass degree pay any fees 
when preparing for higher examination ? Do they attend regular lectures or 
laboratory work, &c. ? 

9. What measures, if any, are taken to enforce good manners ? 

How is cleanliness encouraged ? 

10. What steps are habitually taken to foster a habit of truthfulness in 
students ? How is the contrary habit dealt with P 

11. Do you find that the discipline maintained in your college has led to 
the development of a code of honour among students ? How is a student who 
is found guilty of a breach of the code treated by his fellow-students ? 

12. What are the recognized punishable offences in your college ? What are 
the punishments inflicted ? Is imposition resorted to, or fines ? What form does 
either method take ? 

13. To what extent are cribs, keys, abstracts and other aides-memoire 
used or relied on by the undergraduates, and mostly in what subjects of study 
or examination ? 

14. What steps, if any, are taken to ensure that undergraduates and 
examinees do not rely entirely on these aids, and neglect the study of the text books 
which they are supposed to elucidate, or reproduce in compressed, mnemonic 
forms ? 


(2.) Hostels and Health. 

1. Where do the undergraduates of your college live ? Are any hostels pro¬ 
vided for them ? 

2. What supervision is exercised over hostels ? Is the supervision European 
or Native? In case of there being a European or Native supervising official, is 
he a whole-time man, or only one of the teachers taking this as extra work out of 
college hours ? How many inmates of hostels fall under the control of a single 
supervising official ? By what elass of people are the houses surrounding your 
hostel or hostels occupied ? 

B 1923 
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3. What is the nature of the supervision exercised ? What control has 
the supervising official over— 

(a) the food provided for the students, 

(b) physical exercise and recreation, 

(i c) moral conduct ? 

4. What are the qualifications of the supervising official ? 

5. ' What out-door games are favoured in your college or in the hostel or 
hostels attached to your college ? Are any games compulsory ? Are Sandow’a 
or any other athletic exercises gone through habitually by them ? If so, under 
•what supervision ? 

6. How is the health of your students cared for in the college or in the 
hostel or hostels ? What is done in case of sudden illness, or the outbreak of 
epidemics ? 

7. Is vaccination encouraged ? How ? 

8. What care is bestowed on the preservation and protection of the eyesight 
of your scholars ? Are the writing desks used in your institution constructed 
on hygenic principles ? Is the arrangement of light or ventilation in your college 
or hostels controlled by similar consideration ? Do you use benohes with or 
without backs ? 

9. What is done in the case of students who betray a consumptive tendency 
without being aware of it ? Are they allowed to bo weeded out in course of 
natural selection, or is anything done by the college authorities to direct the 
attention of parents or guardians to the tendency, or any ether active measure 
taken to avert it i 

(3.) Influence. 

1. What is the average number of scholars in each class ? What is the 
average number of pupils to each lecturer? What individual attention does 
each scholar get from his teachers ? What is the maximum number to each 
lecturer or to any lecturer ? 

2. Does the average student do any private reading outside his text books ? 
How is he guided in his choice of books ? 

3. Have the scholars access to their teachers out of school hours ? Has 
each or any Professor a room in the college where he can receive and talk to 
pupils privately ? 

4. What other opportunities are given to pupils and teachers to come 
together ? 

5. Have you any hostel or hostels provided for your scholars ? If you have, 
do you or any of the Professors ever visit the hostel and attempt to influence 
the resident students and help or guide them in their studies ? 

6. Is there any interchange of thought and influence between colleges 
distantly situated ? Do you not thiuk it desirable that there should be such 
interchange between Professors and teachers engaged in carrying out the same 
work at different centres ? What steps can be taken to bring about such inter¬ 
change ? 

7. _ Would you recommend that towards this end a council should be formed 
by inviting one Professor from each affiliated college to meet and confer 
together once, if possible oftener than once a year, to discuss inter-collegiate 
matters ? Might not this body be also utilised for the selectiou and nomination 
of examiners ? 

8. What other method or methods can you suggest of securing interchange 
of thought between distantly situated colleges with the view of unifying and 
widening the influence of the University ? 
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(4.) Matriculation. 

Would you support the 'suggestion that the present Matriculation exami¬ 
nation, in which, from the huge proportions it has assumed, it is practically 
impossible to secure uniformity of standard, should be abolished, and each 
affiliated college be allowed to matriculate for itself as is the custom in the 
older English Universities, each candidate thus selected paying a fee, say of 
Rs. 10, to the University for the privilege of having his name entered in the list of 
undergraduates entitled to appear for the higher examinations of the University 
after attending the prescribed course of collegiate lectures ? The latitude thus 
allowed to affiliated colleges might be hedged in, if necessary, by defining more 
stringently than hitherto the qualifications required for admission, and for the 
rest leaving things to find their own level in course of time. 

What would you say to an alterative proposal like the following ? :—That 
the Matriculation Examination should be confined to those who really wish to 
take up a University course. This might be secured by stopping the publication 
of a Pass List in the Gazette and issuing no certificates, a Departmental School 
Pinal Examination with a wider and more praotical scope taking the place of 
the present Matriculation for purposes of public service. It has also been sug¬ 
gested in this connection that candidates for Matriculation should be e xamin ed 
only in the three following subjects, namely, (1) English, (2) a Second Language, 
(3) Arithmetic, and that the minimum pass marks should be raised in all 
three. 




MADRAS. 

i. PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, MADRAS. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. A College Examination is held at the end of the first and third years 
at which the students are examined in all the subjects which they have studied 
during those years. 

Papers are set from time to time during the course of the year by the indi¬ 
vidual teachers. 

2. Except the examination at the end of the year, there is no periodical 
examination. 

3. They are not allowed promotion into the higher class, and the certifi¬ 
cate of progress required by the University is withheld. This means that they 
have to go through the year’s course again. 

4. The regulations of the University as regards attendance are stringent 
and are observed. They require that each student should attend for at least f 
of the number of working days of the term ; and that the minimum number of 
working days for the year should be 150 for each class. 

Absence without leave, except in unavoidable circumstances, is punished by 
counting each day's absence as two lor the purposes of the University. 

5. If the Syndicate think that the certificate has been improperly refused, 
they may admit the candidate to the examination ; but not otherwise. 

6. By treating late attendance as half a day’s absence if notice is taken of 
it by the Professor or Teacher. 

7. In Mathematical subjectsa considerable amount of work is expected to be 
done at home by the students, which is revised by the Professor and Assistant 
Professors. In the second language division the translation w'ork is done partly 
at home. In other subjects the need of written home work is not much felt but 
preparation of the subject for lecture is expected. 

Each teacher has his own method of ensuring the performance of work set • 
exposure of a student’s ignorance in class is perhaps, as effective as any. 

8. The scale of fees is fixed by Government and at present it is as 
follows :— 

If paid. 


Ter Term. 

* 

In advance, 

Rs. 

In instalments. 

F. A. course ... 

B. A. course— 

36 

38 

Whole course ... ... ... 

50 

52 

English language only 

18 


Second language only 

9 


Science division only— 


... 

Mathematics, Philosophy or History only 

30 

• • * 

Chemistry, Physics or Natural Science 

35 

• •• 

M. A. course 

30 

<«» 


No extra fee is levied for laboratory w'ork, but it will be seen from the above 
rates that a student, who is reading for the science division alone, pays Rs. 5 
more per term in those subjects where laboratory work is required than in the 
others. 

For late payment of fees a fine is imposed up to ten days, at the end of 
which time if the fees and fines are not paid the student’s name is struck off the 
rolls. In practice the necessity of resorting to this measure scarcely ever occurs. 

The degrees in the Madras University are not divided into ‘ pass' and 
‘ honours ’. 
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Graduates, who are reading for the M.A. degree, pay fees on a regular scale 
mentioned above. They do not attend regular lectures, but their work is directed 
by the Professor, for whom in some departments they act as lecture assistants. 

9. No difficulty is met with in enforcing good manners. The following 
rules prescribed in the Madras Educational Rules are observed :— 

(a) Every pupil shall wear a clean and decent dress, and, in all cases 

where good manners require it, a suitable covering for the head. 
[The latter clause applies to almost all classes, except Europeans, 
Eurasians, Native Christians and females.] 

( b) No pupil shall be allowed to sit in the class with his shoes on, unless 

they are shoes of English pattern and unless socks and trousers 
are also worn. 

(c) Every pupil shall salute the teachers on the occasion of his first 

meeting them for the day within the school precincts. 

(r/) On the teacher entering his class room the pupils shall rise and re¬ 
main standing till they are desired to sit or till the teacher takes 
his seat. 

( e) No pupil shall be allowed to leave the class-room without the 
permission of his teacher, or until the class is dismissed. 

No measures are required to encourage cleanliness, as the students are 
drawn from classes which are by custom and training disposed to personal clean¬ 
liness. 

iq. No formal measures are taken to fester a habit of truthfulness. Cases 
of petty lying would be met with an admonishment by the Principal or Professor, 
and more serious cases would be regarded as punishable offences. 

11. There are signs that a public feeling among students on matters affect¬ 
ing the honour of the College is developing, but it is still rudimentary. 

12. There is no formal list of punishable offences. Late attendance, 
absence without leave and breaches of discipline are punishable ; and in general 
any conduct considered unworthy of a student pursuing a liberal education would 
be punished. The principal punishments inflicted are fines, suspension, loss 
of term certificate and dismissal. Impositions are resorted to by one member 
of the staff on rare occasions. 

Offences that cannot be met by a sharp rebuke from the Principal or Pro¬ 
fessor are not common, and serious offences are extremely rare. 

13 In the F. A classes in English some students are found to use editions of text 
books annotated locally, which in addition to their legitimate function of explain 
ing difficulties which the student cannot be expected to master without assistance 
also paraphrase very considerable portions of the text and leave nothing for th 
student to do but exercise his memory. The use of such editions is discountenancei 
by the Professor. Beyond this I do not think that cribs, etc, are much usei 
in this college. In Mathematics I have never met with a case of a student working 
questions from a key. 

14. The difficulty is not encountered. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

!. The following table shows how the undergraduates live:— 

326 students residing with parents or guardians. 


5 11 

„ in hotels. 

23 ,, 

„ in lodgings. 

IO3 „ 

,, in houses rented by themselves or in conjunction 
with other students. 

62 „ 

„ in a hostel. 


The Victoria Hostel is in close proximity to the College and is designed 
for students of this and other colleges. At present it is capable of accommodat¬ 
ing about 1 to students, but it will before long be increased. 
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£. The Victoria Hostel is under the control of a Board of Governors, of 
whom the Principal of this College in an ex-officio member. The executive con¬ 
trol is in the hands of the warden, who practically governs the whole internal 
economy of the hostel. 

The hostel has only been in existence for three years and the wardens 
appointed have been Europeans, the first being a Professor (and Acting Principal) 
of this College, and the present warden being a Professor at the College of 
Engineering. 

There is no emolument attached to the post, but the warden has a house 
assigned to him near the Hostel. The warden is assisted by a deputy warden. 
The latter post is honorary and has been filled up to the present by a native 
gentleman on the staff of this college. 

Under the orders of the warden the executive work of the hostel is carried 
,on by the manager, a native and a whole-time man, who lives in the hostel. 

'1 he buildings are situated in an open park and have no houses near them> 
except the quarters of some of the instructors and the military students of the 
College of Engineering. 

3. & 4. The manager has general control over the residents in the hosteb 
but questions of discipline and complaint are referred to the warden- 

fa) The food for the Hindu residents is supplied by a contractor ; it is 
taken charge of, and handed over to, the cooks by the manager, 
who, if he does not approve of the quality, lays it before the deputy 
warden, a Brahmin. The deputy warden has the power to re¬ 
ject supplies of inferior quality, and has generally supervision over 
all arrangements regarding food. 

( b ) In the hostel the warden supervises the games, etc., as far as posi- 

sible ; but as the recreation grounds of the Presidency and Engin¬ 
eering Colleges for the students of which the hostel is chiefly 
intended are in close proximity to the hostel, no great develop¬ 
ments have been attempted in this direction. 

( c ) Frequent inspections and visits by the warden and manager are 

relied upon. 

5. Cricket, foot-ball and lawn tennis are the games recognised by the 
college and are vigorously played throughout the year. Each "game has its 
own club which is managed by a committee of students under the presidency of 
a member of the professorial staff; and the three clubs are amalgamated into an 
Athletic Association. 

No games are compulsory. Gymnastics and drill are compulsory on those 
students who do not regularly play one of the recognized games. The athletic 
exercises are supervised by a trained instructor in gymnastics. Sandow’s exercises 
are used by a few students in their own rooms. No supervision is exercised. 

6. There is no special medical - supervision over the health of the college. 
In the case of sudden illness occurring to a student while in the college building, 
the nearest practitioner would be called in. 

So far the college has not, to my knowledge, been visited by any serious 
epidemic. 

In the hostel no special arrangements are made, but due attention is paid 
to ventilation and cleanliness. In cases of illness the members are looked after 
by their own medical attendants and every possible assistance is afforded by the 
staff. 

At the opening of the hostel a room was set apart for such cases, and it is 
proposed to erect a detached bungalow for this purpose when the extensions 
are made to the existing buildings. There has up to the present been no out¬ 
break of epidemic with the exception of one case of typhoid fever; the patient 
in this case was removed from the building and the matter reported to the Health 
Officer for purposes of disinfection. 

7 . Vaccination is universal among students, and no steps are necessary to 
encourage it. 
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8. The lecture rooms in this college are all airy and well ventilated. Most 
of them open on to the sea face and get the advantage of the sea breeze They 
are well lighted and the light in most cases comes from the left of the student 
as he sits at his desk. 

Benches with backs are invariably used. 

9. Such cases are not known to have occurred. 

(3) Influence 

t. The subjects taught in the college are so varied and the strengths of 
the classes in various subjects are so different that no useful information could 
be derived from an average. The Professor and Junior Professor of English, 
for example, deal with B.A, English classes, 150 strong, while the Arabic munshi 
and the Latin master have classes of only two or three students. 

It is impossible to state in hours and minutes how much individual attention 
each student receives from his teacher. In those subjects in which laboratory 
work is required each student works under the immediate supervision of the 
Professor or his'assistant. 

In other science subjects (Mathematics, Mental and Moral Science and 
History) and in the language subjects the teacher tests the progress of indivi¬ 
dual students by questions, in class, by supervision of examples worked at home 
in mathematics and translations in the vernacu'ars and by compositions in Eng¬ 
lish. 

2. The best students do extensive reading outside the text-books. In this they 
are guided by their Professor’s recommendation. In English most of the students 
do a little in the way of private reading. 

There are three students’ associations in the college which tend to encour¬ 
age private reading among the average student. These are the Literary Society 
and the Historical and Philosophical Associations which meet at frequent inter¬ 
vals, generally under the chairmanship of a member of the professorial staff of 
this or one of the other colleges in Madras, to hear a paper read by one of their 
own members or to engage in a debate. The preparation of these papers involves 
a considerable amount of private reading. There are also similar associations 
which tend to encourage private study in the Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam 
vernaculars. 

3. The Professors and Assistant Professors are readily accessible to students 
out of lecture hours in the college. 

Those Professors who have laboratories have a small portion screened off 
for use as a private room. Of the others the Senior Professor can generally find 
a room available for private use, but the rest have none. 

The want of private rooms is much felt. 

4. Social gatherings managed by the students are sometimes held at which 
they meet the staff. 

Members of the staff frequently meet the students in connection with the 
affairs of the various clubs and literary associations. 

5 * The Victoria Hostel has been mentioned above. As it has been under 
the direct charge of a member of the professorial staff, there has been no occa¬ 
sion for the other Professors to visit it. 

Informal social gatherings have been held from time to time at the hostel 
either by the warden or by the resident students to which the members of the 
staff have been invited ; and informal lectures and demonstrations on subjects 
not forming part of the college course have been delivered by one or two Profes¬ 
sors to the resident students. 

6 Beyond chance meetings at the same hill station in the vacation and at 
the University Senate, there is not much contact between the Professors in Mad¬ 
ras and those in the mofussil. 

The various first grade colleges affiliated to the Madras University are 
under such widely different management and have such different aims that com¬ 
bined action is difficult to compass. 
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The three Government Colleges (the Presidency, Kumbakonam and Rajah- 
mundry Colleges) are more or less in touch with one another, as most of the 
staff in the two smaller institutions have at one time or other been on the staff of 
this college. 

Most of the other first grade colleges are hampered with High School 
departments—a circumstance which influences their attitude on many points. 

7. Unless the council were given a distinct status in the University, it is 
doubtful whether it could do any good. Even if it were made a part of the 
University machinery, there are several causes which would operate against it. 

In the first place, it would be too large. Taking first grade colleges alone, 
there are fifteen affiliated in Arts, two in Law, two in Teaching and one each in 
Medicine and Engineering, Allowing one representative to each this would mean 
twenty-one members. On this scale the larger and more important colleges, such 
as the Madras Christian, Central Bangalore, Presidency Madras Law and Engin¬ 
eering Colleges would be under-represented, and if proportional representation were 
adopted, the number of members would be over thirty—a number which is much 
too large for the conduct of the business the council would be called upon to 
transact. 

Again, some of the colleges are at such a distance from Madras that even 
if meetings of the council were held only once a year, it is not likely that their 
repre sentatives could attend. The members for the Trivandrum Colleges, for 
example, would have a four days’ journey by road and rail to Madras and the 
Mangalore representative a journey of equal or greater length. 

The last duty which such a council would be suited to perform would be 
the nomination of examiners, as it would be composed for the greater part of 
persons from whom the examiners are usually selected, and to put the nomination 
of examiners into their hands would place them in a very embarrassing position. 

The present arrangement of appointment by the Syndicate is much to be 
preferred, especially as the Syndicate have passed a self-denying ordinance on 
the matter. 

8. It appears to me that a University, whose functions are mainly those of 
examining, can never hope to have much influence over the minds of students. 

Considering that while six or seven thousand candidates appear yearly for 
the Matriculation Examination, only four or five hundred succeed in attaining to 
the degree, the majority of students must consider the University not so much 
an alma mater as a relentless judge. The truth seems to be that the great 
majority of students who attempt to enter and a large proportion of those who 
do enter the University are quite unfit for a liberal education. Instead of trying 
to extend the influence of the University, I would rather concentrate it among 
the few who are really fit subjects and among them make it more effective. 

This might be done by reducing the proportions of the Matriculation and 
F. A. Examinations, abolishing the second grade colleges and some of the less 
important first grade colleges and concentrating the students for a degree into 
larger and better equipped colleges at a few chosen centres, say Madras, 
Bangalore, Hyderabad, Kumbaconam, Trichinopoly, Trivandrum and Rajah- 
mundry (or Vizianagaram). 

Such a scheme would only mean rejecting at the outset a larger number of 
students who, under the present system, are found to be rejected at the end of 
their college career. It is doubtful whether many of the students who at 
present are allowed to proceed to Matriculation and to the F. A. Examinations 
only to be rejected finally for the degree receive much benefit from their studies. 
The advantages to the remaining students would be great. They would have 
more individual attention from their teachers, and the lectures no longer ham¬ 
pered by the presence of the backward in the class could go further and deeper 
into their subjects ; there would no longer be the uneasy feeling of working for 
an examination instead of for the opening of the mind and the acquisition of 
knowledge ; there would in fact be more of the academic feeling which is such 
a larger part of the influence of the older English Universities, 
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Under such a system the college might have a large share in the University 
management, and a college would feel itself an integral part of the University 
instead of an almost negligible fraction as is now the case with most 

(4) Matriculation. 

If the second grade colleges were abolished and if the number of the first 
grade colleges reduced, I should be strongly in favour of allowing the colleges 
to matriculate for themselves. Under the present system, however, I do not con¬ 
sider it advisable to allow the second grade and minor first grade colleges to 
select candidates for a University education. 

If such a drastic measure of abolition and reduction is found impracticable, 
I would support the alternative proposal. The Departmental School Final 
Examinatoin should embrace^ wider range of subjects than the present examin¬ 
ation, e.g., Drawing, Practical Geometry, Book-keeping and Commercial 
correspondence should find a place in it. All the subjects of course should not 
be compulsory. 

The limitation of the subjects for the Matriculation to English, second 
language and arithmetic, even though the minimum for passing were raised, 
would, in my opinion, prevent the test being sufficiently searching. I would add 
to these History and Geography and Algebra and Geometry, theoretical and 
practical. 

E. W. MIDDLEMAST, 

agth March igoa. Acting Principal\ 

Presidency College, Madras. 


2. MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. Daily viva voce examinations and occasional written examinations. 

2. Terminal examinations are held in all classes under the direction of the 
college, and more frequent examinations at the option of the Professors of each 
subject. 

3. Students of the first year who (from whatever cause) are considered unfit 
for the second year’s course are not promoted. Students of the third year who 
are considered unfit for the fourth year’s course have to give their fourth year to 
English and their second language only, and to spend a fifth year in completing 
their course. 

4. Students absent without leave are fined. The University (and therefore 
of course the college) requires attendance of at least three-fourths of the working 
days of each session, both for the F. A. and B. A. Examinations. 

5. T he Syndicate has power to admit candidates thus excluded, but in 
point of fact never does so, unless in such very exceptional cases as those in 
which absence is caused by an outbreak of plague. 

6. A fine is imposed. 

7. Daily preparation is required and is enforced by remonstrance, fine and 
occasional imposition. 

8. The fees are charged at what is known in this Presidency as the “ Stan¬ 
dard ” rate. They are fully detailed in the College Calendar on page 57. There 
are no free or partially free scholars. Defaulters (who are very few) are dismiss¬ 
ed after a short interval. No extra laboratory fee is charged. There are no 
lectures for students preparing for the M.A, degree, but there is laboratory 
work for those taking up Biology and Physics and Chemistry, 

9. The Rules of Discipline on pages 60-62 of the Calendar are strictly en¬ 
forced. 

10. Truthfulness is constantly inculcated and offences involving untruthful¬ 
ness are seveerly punished. 
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u. The discipline and influence of the college have undoubtedly done so to 
some (and a gradually increasing) extent, though there is still much room for 
improvement. 

12. Lateness of attendance, absence without leave, breach of the rules of 
discipline, as well as all offences of a distinctly moral kind. Fining is often re¬ 
sorted to, suspension from attendance and impositions sometimes but seldom. 
Impositions are regarded as belonging to school rather than to college discipline. 

13. To a considerable extent in F. A. History, Physiology and General 
English. 

14. Steady effort to quicken intelligence and to secure that in vivA voce and 
written examinations, intelligence and not memory alone is tested. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. With parents and relatives ; in houses which are taken by a number of 
students in common and to which they bring their own servants; and in hired 
rooms, the students going to hotels for their meals. There are three hostels 
connected with the college. The V.M.C.A, Hostel is situated near the college 
and is open to its students. 

2. See Hostel Rules. In the case of all three hostels the manager of the 
hostel is also a member of the college or school staff. The hostels are all in 
close proximity to the college. The other buildings in the neighbourhood are 
business offices and godowns, hotels and lodging houses, and private houses occu¬ 
pied by well-to-do Hindu families. 

It will be seen from the rules of the hostels that to a large extent the 
resident students are actively associated in the management. Since the initial 
difficulties of the first few years were overcome, this arrangement has been found 
to work extremely well, and to be highly beneficial to the inmates. 

3. The nature of the supervision will be found defined in the Hostel Rules* 
Encouragement is given to due physical exercise and recreation. 

4. The managers are all men of experience and character, who enjoy the 
confidence of the college authorities and of the parents and guardians of the 
students. Their position as members of the college or school staff gives them 
additional influence. The Superintendent, who is the supreme authority in each of 
the hostels, is always a Professor, 'commonly the Principal, of the College. 

5. Cricket, tennis and foot-ball. No games are compulsory. Athletic 
exercises are gone through regularly by a large number of students. Sandow's 
exercises are not unknown. No special supervision is directed in the hostels to 
such exercises. 

6. As shown in the rules, each of the hostels has a medical attendant, who 
visits them daily. Cases of infectious disease are removed to hospital. 

7. No encouragement of vaccination is necessary on the part of the college 
authorities. It is sufficiently secured by Government regulations. 

8. Everything possible is done to secure well-lighted and well-ventilated rooms, 
both in the college and in the hostels. In the college the writing desks are of 
the usual pattern, arranged in rising galleries. No benches are used in the 
college. In the school all benches have backs. 

9. If a case of consumptive tendency came to the notice of the college 
authorities, they would certainly advise the student himself @nd his parents or 
guardians regarding it. 

(3) Influence. 

1, The Junior F.A. class numbers about 100. It is divided into two 
sections for mathematics. In other subjects it is taught as a whole. 

The senior F.A. class numbers about 200. In the subjects cf English 
and Physiology it is taught as a whole. It is divided into two sections for 
Scriputre and History. It is divided into two sections for the more theoretical 
teaching of mathematics and into three sections for the working of problems. 

The Junior B.A. class numbers about 150. It is taken as a whole for 
Scripture and English. In science it is divided into five sections of approximately 
the same size. 

In the senior B A. class the largest number taught together is about 220. 
This is in Scripture and English. In Science the class is divided into five 
sections, the largest of which numbers about 60. 
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As is shown in the College Calendar, pages l8 to 20, the work of the 
college is carried on by eleven Professors, three Assistant Professors, eight tutors 
and seventeen teachers of second languages. In 1901 the average number on the 
rolls of the college was 750. Thus, if all members of the staff be reckoned, the 
average number of students to each is about nineteen. If the teachers of second 
languages be not reckoned (a considerable portion of their time being given 
to the school attached to the college), the average number is about 34. The 
question, however, hardly admits of a precise reply. The work of the tutors 
is mainly that of correcting written exercises and has to be reckoned in 
any estimate of the individual attention given to each pupil. 

If larger funds were forthcoming, the number of Professors might be, and 
the number of Assistant Professors certainly would be, increased; and in some 
subjects the classes would be more sub-divided than they are at present. 

3. A great many students do. In the B.A. classes even average students 
make a large use of the class libraries (see College Calendar, page 97) which 
contain books bearing on the subjects they are engaged in studying, but not 
directly on the prescribed course. The general library is extensively used 
by students of all the classes. 

3. Students have access to their teachers out of school hours. There 
is a room in the college where any Professor can receive and talk to students 
privately. 

4. Professors are often invited to be present at the debates of the 
numerous socities for discussion which are mentioned in the college Calendar 
(pages 101—109) and which meet regularly throughout every session. Professors 
also meet students in connection with the foot-ball and other clubs enumerated in 
the College Calendar (pages no—112). Students often visit Professors at 
their own houses. Dr. Miller has recently established a hostel near his 
own house on the Shevary Hills, at which in 1901 about 40 of the students 
spent a portion of the summer vacation. It is possible that this institution 
may be permanent. Once a year the Professors visit the houses of all students 
who are not residing with their parents or relatives in Madras 

5. There are three hostels. All the Professors occasionally visit the hostels, 
while it is the duty of the Superintendent of the hostels to do so constantly. 

6. Not by express arrangement, but in indirect ways colleges benefit by 
each other’s experience. Interchange of thought and influence between different 
colleges is undoubtedly desirable. That each finst grade college should have 
a Calendar and exchange it for those of other colleges would do something. 

7. There seems to be no objection to such a council, supposing it to be 
practicable; but it ought not to be utilised in the way proposed. 

8. The development of inter-collegiate sports and a University magazine. 

(4)Matriculation. 

No. Even if it be granted (and it is probably far too much to grant) that 
things would “ find their own level in course of time," that time would be so long 
and the chaos in the meantime would be so great, that the very idea of 
what real education means would disappear entirely from the public mind. 

As regards the alternative proposal, it is desirable that those only should 
matriculate who mean to pursue a University course ; but the way in which 
the suggested scheme would work out in practice remains rather obscure. The 
present state of matters might be improved if there were well arranged school 
leaving examinations in different centres, such that the University might accept 
certificates of having passed them as qualifying (either in whole or in part) 
for matriculation. A fee for matriculation alone might then be fitly charged 
by the University. All would depend, however, on the details of the school¬ 
leaving examinations and the proposed methods of conducting them. Until 
the Universities have an opportunity of satisfying themselves on these points, 
they ought to conduct matriculation examinations substantially on the present 
lines. So far as " uniformity of standard ” is concerned, the first alternative, so 
far from securing it, would only accentuate the irregularity. The second altern¬ 
ative, if properly worked, might secure it in a measure. 

Madras Christian College; } WILLIAM SKINNER, 

26th March 190a. J Acting Principal. 
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3. PACHAIYAPPA’S COLLEGE. 


(1) Discipline. 

i. The main test is examination, but questions put in class are also used. 
It is generally expected that students shall have some knowledge, acquired 
through preparation, of the subject before hand. From time to time old work is 
gone over again and the students are questioned. 

а. The examinations are terminal. In addition special papers are set upon 
a particular portion of a subject. These are of varying duration—one to two 
hours. 

3. They are treated in different ways. In some cases their promotion is 
withheld. In others they are warned and promoted on condition of showing 
satisfaction in test-papers set in the following term and of showing other signs 
that they are working adequately. In cases where the student is a free scholar 
he is deprived of a portion or the whole of his scholarship either temporarily or 
permanently. 

4. Usually a small fine. Absence from more than a fourth of the lectures 
or class work precludes his sitting for the F.A. or B.A. Examination. 

5. No. The only chance of his being allowed to appear is that he can get 
" exemption ” from the Syndicate from producing his term certificate. Such 
exemption is only recommended in cases of severe sickness. 

б. A fine of one anna is imposed for lateness in attendance. It is at the dis¬ 
cretion of the lecturer or assistant in charge of the class to refuse attendance. 

7. Not much home-work is set definitely. Students are asked to be pre¬ 
pared with certain portions of texts, mathematics and physiology in F.A. classes 
and science branches in senior classes, before coming to class. Lecturers take 
care by questions to see that they do this. Sometimes impositions are imposed, 
or a student is asked to leave the class for the hour. The ordinary course is 
severe rebuke on the part of the lecturer. 

8. The following fees are charged, F.A. classes. No difference between 
junior and senior .*■— 

(«) Rs. 28 if paid in a lump sum in advance. 

( b) Rs. 30 if paid in four equal in stalments. 

Both B.A. classes. 

For the whole course— 

(a) Rs. 34 if paid in lump sum in advance. 

(b) Rs. 36 if paid in four equal instalments. 

English language course only 

Second language ... 

Science, Br. (philosophy and history) ... 

Fees are payable by the 15th of each month. In default a fine of two annas is 
imposed in the rupee. If the fees are not paid by the 25th, the defaulter’s name 
is struck off the register until payment is made. We have no classes for 
M.A. students, nor have we a laboratory. 

9. The rules for good manners enforced are those set down in the Madras 
Educational Rules. Disrespect to the teachers or Professors is dealt with by 
report to the Principal and an apology, at least, demanded. Such cases are, 
however, very rare. 

This being an orthodox Hindu college, cleanliness is strictly in accordance 
with caste rules. There is a fountain in the middle of the court with taps for 
the washing of feet, etc. 

10. There is no system beyond that of continual insistence upon truthful 
statement and seven censure when it does not occur. I find that the average 
student, if treated fairly and gently, does not indulge in downright lying. Some- 
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times subterfuge, especially over 'leaves’ or excuses for late attendance occurs. 
In that case rebuke or refusal of leaves and non-acceptances of excuses is the 
ordinary course. 

11. On the whole, yes. The students, as a body, look down upon dishonest 
work, eg., cribbing in examination. One detected by his fellows commonly finds 
little favour. I find that I can generally trust students whom l have asked to 
read a certain book or to do work in a certain way to do so. The discipline 
used is rather negative than positive ; it depends more on the influence of a Pro¬ 
fessor’s opinion or the fellow-student’s opinion than upon elaborate rules. By the 
time that the B.A. class is reached the sense of ‘ business morality ’ becomes 
developed. 

)2. Laziness in work, slackness in attendance, cutting lectures, disrespect to 
lecturers, dishonesty and untruthfulness, are the chief offences. The two ordinary 
punishments are fines and deprivation of attendance marks. Imposition is rare. 
Fines are imposed for coming late to college or class. Also for failure to return 
library books at the appointed time and for breach of order in the library. 
The fine is light-one or two annas for each offence. Occasionally for worse 
faults expulsion is resorted to. More ordinarily students are reported to the 
Principal and reasoning and reproof are used. 

13. Very little.use is made of cribs and keys. Matriculation students 
make use of them in order to pass in texts. In the college department, as far 
as the vernacular texts go, there is no use made of them. In Telugu they have 
not even annotated editions, but depend entirely on the teacher for grammar, 
criticism and translation. For the English texts prescribed for the F.A. and 
B A. there are a number of cheap editions published locally. These generally 
contain a number of quotations from recognized critics which the students prefer 
to learn by heart, and they thus reproduce conflicting opinions unintelligently 
relying upon their memory rather than the use of their own wits. In history 
there are a number of ‘ short guides to Indian and English History ’ which the 
lazy student tries to substitute for honest work. The result is fortunately failure 
as a rule. ^ The majority of students, if they use these books, merely do so to 
revive their knowledge of dates and events rapidly at the end. 

14. The system in giving notes is rather to discourage habits of cramming. 
Notes are intended rather to make students read. They are made purposely 
inadequate to pass examinations by their aid alone. The philosophy professor 
gives no notes, but depends upon discussion and illustration with diagram. Oc¬ 
casionally essays are set which require reading and books are suggested, ques¬ 
tions are asked in class and discussions are started to make sure that students 
do not depend merely on notes and band-books. This is possible in classes of 
moderate size. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. The majority of students live either in their own homes or with relatives 
in Madras. Some are very poor and live in hotels, receiving their meals from 
organized charities that exist for the purpose of feeding students. We have one 
small hostel for a particular sect of Brahmans—the Vaishnavites of whom we 
have a larger number than of any other caste or sub caste. 

2. The manager of the hostel is a European generally the Principal, but not 

in his capacity of Principal. The real work is done by two native assistants_an 

assistant professor and a master in the high school. Neither of them are whole¬ 
time men, but do it as extra work out of college hours. Neither of them receives 
remuneration. In the hostel there are twelve residents (though it can accommodate 
twenty students) and the superintendence is done by the high school master at pre¬ 
sent. The Assistant Professor in the college gives his advice in questions of rules, 
caste and discipline and appeal can be made to the manager. The hostel is itself 
a private house in Black Town and is surrounded by other private houses, except 
that on one side there is a mantapam which is used as a small boy’s day 
school. 

3. The supervision aims at keeping the students to a simple healthy life. 
It is based on more or less strict adherence to caste rules. The students pay one 
rupee per mensem as rent for rooms and nine rupees per mensem for food. The 



rooms are small studies which two students share apiece. The furniture is kept 
as simple as possible—a chair, a table, a lamp and a box. There are two court¬ 
yards, a dining room, store-room and kitchens On the top there is a good 
roof on which they can take exercise or work in the fresh air. The supervising 
official, aided by the native assistant professor, purchase all the good. It is of 
the best kind but simple,. and an attempt is made to keep down expenses to as 
economic a level as possible. The food is stored and given out as needed by the 
Superintendent who keeps the keys. Sometimes he shares these duties 
with students. The students are encouraged to take exercise. Those who do 
not go to the college ground and play tennis, foot-ball, etc., are encouraged to take 
dum-bell exercise in the hostel or walk on the roof. Beyond encouragement and 
advice the Superintendent has no power over the exercise of the students. With 
regard to the moral conduct of the students a very great deal rests with the 
Superintendent.. He sees that the students, are in by a certain hour, and that lock¬ 
up is strictly maintained from 9 p. m, to 6 A. M He prevents conversation that is 
demoralising both by prohibition and by example. He tries to create the sense of 
community among the students, who generally feel that the hostel life, because of 
its simplicity and freedom, is a good life. Quarrelsomeness is prevented. All rules 
for the management of domestic affairs are made by the Superintendent, but the 
students are allowed to suggest alterations. As to hours of seals, an attempt is 
made to suit the convenience of the students in the discipline enforced. 

4. The present Superintendent, who does the work to his own inconvenience, 
is an old student of the college, is of the Vaishnavite caste, is a capital discip¬ 
linarian, has a high sense of duty, is approachable and friendly with the students. 
He is a graduate and teaches in the IV Form of the high school. 

5. We pi y tennis, two courts, cricket and foot-ball. The games are for 
both college and high school combined. Games here are much handicapped by 
the difficulty in obtaining a ground. There is a large waste opposite the college, 
but it is only possible to get a very small space that is barelv enough for two 
tennis courts and some gymnastic apparatus. Vve have no cricket ground, but 
can only pitch on the waste land. It is dangerous to practise there for several 
reasons ; the fact that other clubs practice and balls fly in all directions, and from 
the fact that we can only play on very uneven ground and are not allowed to pre¬ 
pare a pitch, so that even with a mitigating effect of cocoanut matting the balls 
bump badly and fast bowling is out of the question. Foot-ball is equally handi- 
capped ; the ground is a waste of sand and pebbles. We cannot mark a ground 
or claim a separate patch. Practice games are out of the question. No games 
are compulsory in the college, but every effort is made to get students to take 
some form of exercise. Many do native gymnastics, for which there is a class 
daily throughout the week, others do English gymnastics. There are instructors 
for both kinds of gymnastics. 

6. Students are left to look after their own health, except that they are not 
allowed to come back to college in cases of infectious disease without adequate 
medical certificate. In the hostel a doctor is called in and paid by the student 
or by a friend if the student is too poor. 

7. No special steps are taken. It is left to the municipal authorities. As 
a matter of fact, nearly all students have been vaccinated at one time or another. 

8. The rooms in the college department are wetl lighted and ventilated. 
The desks and benches are made in accordance with the requirements of the 
Madras Educational Rules. They are convertible benches. In the high school 
many of the class rooms on the ground floor are ill-lighted and ill-ventilated. 
Frequent complaints have been made in the principals’ reports to the Trustees, but 
no steps have been taken presumably for lack of funds. 

9 Cases are rare. None has occurred in the hostel which has been estab¬ 
lished for three years Among other students, because they are not under con¬ 
trol out of college hours, being all day-scholars nothing can be done. 

(3) Influence. 

1. The average number of scholars is 40 to each class. The majority are 
in the two F.A. classes and form 72 per cent, of the whole. The average to each 
lecture (including three pandits) is sixteen. Il^the pandits are excluded, the 
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average is 28, In the F.A. classes, except through the medium of essays which 
are regularly set and occasional papers and systematic questioning in class, 
where it is easy to detect the lazy students, individual attention is not as great 
as is desirable. In the senior classes which are respectively 22 and 23 much more 
is possible. As far as the amount of work and reading to be got through allows, 
the tutorial system in essays on English and general subjects and in particular 
on the science subjects is adopted. The maximum number is 71 in the junior 
F.A.; all lecturers, except the pandits who divide the class between Tamil, 
Teluguand Sanskrit, who take this class, have that number. The numbers given 
are those of the college at its present strength (161). They are about the 
average strength. 

2. Yes, certainly. The college has a very good library on all the subjects 
taught in the college. Students are urged to read; the facilities to the library 
are good, and they are continually questioned as to what they are reading. Tne 
average student is guided by suggestion from his teachers and also by his 
knowledge of the names of good authors. The majority read books on 
grammar and criticism of English writers. They are allowed to take books for 
the vacation, and the library register shows that there is considerable keenness. 
In the senior classes books are suggested, and the evidence of examinations is 
that they are generally read. Inquiries are made as to what they are reading. 
Considerable censorship is used in the choice of books that are admitted to 
library. On an average 500 rupees worth of books are added yearly. Last year 
Rs. 750 was spent and the year before Rs. 1,000. 

3. In addition to general advice given in class, private advice is given. 
The traditions here are that the students should have access to the teachers. 
The Principal has an office and generally encourages students to come to him and 
devotes as much time as possible. The philosophy professor has collected a very 
good library of up-to-date philosophy books and frequently forgets his own 
tiffin and makes the students forget theirs in talking to them. He lays stress on 
the necessity for wide reading and careful leading. There is a professor's room 
where the professors can always be found. Students are encouraged to come 
and see the professors in their homes. The younger native professors are as 
accessible as the Europeans and the older ones also give advice and encourage¬ 
ment. 

4. In addition to the college hours and out of college, there are the 
opportunities of meeting on the athletic grounds. Also weekly lectures and 
debates are held and occasional meetings for literary, historical and philosophical 
discussion. To these the teachers come. 

5. Yes, one Vaishnavite hostel {vide supra Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 hostels). Occa¬ 
sional visits are paid by myself and others. The assistant professor, who is a 
Vaishnavite and whom I have already mentioned, takes a great interest in the 
institution, 

6. No. At present there is no interchange of thought and influence. There 
undoubtedly should be some such communication. The great difficulty at present 
is that there is no organization of teachers. The 1 teachers Guild ’ which holds 
annual meetings in Madras, seems to be in a moribund condition. It is too limited 
in its scope ; its topic of discussion are too elementary. I would suggest the for¬ 
mation of society under the auspices of the University. Every teacher and profes¬ 
sor should be registered by the University and compelled to be a member. Con¬ 
ferences should be held at which not merely general topics of education should be 
discussed, but special meetings of men engaged in a particular branch of study should 
be held and papers read that have involved original research. Thus, in history there 
is ample scope for original work in earlier Indian History. So also in philosophy 
there is much to be done in the way of connecting old Hindu philosophy with 
modern ideas and attempting to give it some unity. In view of the difficulty of 
distances, I would suggest that in each district branches of such a society as I 
suggest should be formed and delegates be chosen by each branch to the annual 
conference to be held in Madras or some other convenient centre. Further, I 
would suggest the publication of a magazine conducted by the University for the 
members of the society. At present educational magazines are of a comparatively 
low standard ; the best men do not write and the topics discussed are usually of 
a controversial rather than a scientific nature. I suggest that the University 
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should found and organize such a society, because private initiative is generally 
lacking and the support is apathetic. Membership at first compulsory would 
afterwards become willing, when teachers of all grades have had developed a 
sense of community. 

7. In addition to the scheme suggested above, a meeting of responsible 
professors, whether principals or not from each affiliated college, would be very 
desirable. Some uniformity in the nature of the teaching might be 
brought about. At present professors at a distance are at a disadvantage when 
compared with those in Madras; they cannot yet their recommendations 
properly considered by either the boards of studies or boards of examiners. 
Syllabuses are drawn up and suggested to the syndicate and senate with only 
nominal reference to those at a distance. It would be valuable if such a body 
were also used to select and nominate examiners. At present there is a tendency 
for such appointments to be made too much from teachers resident in Madras. 

8. _ I would further suggest that the University should provide a number of 
specialists or lecturers, whose duty it should be to go from first grade college to 
first grade college, giving a series of lectures on particular subjects or branches of 
subjects. Such lectures should be in addition to the regular lectures given in 
the colleges. If the course for B.A. were lengthened to three years for 
ordinary degrees or four years for honour degrees, it would be more 
possible to get students to read and to get a thorough grasp of a subject. 
Such lectures as l suggest would then be stimulative to wider reading. I 
would propose some scheme of University extension lecturing not as in England 
to the general public, but to students already reading for degrees, but not in 
the University head-quarters. If a fourth year were added, the pick of the 
students in each affiliated college should te sent to Madras to read under special- 
lists and the University would then have special buildings and special professors 
for that purpose. There would then be no need for an M.A. course. 

9 Matriculation of the two alternative proposals about matriculation. I 
should prefer the second. To allow each college to matriculate itself, 
even with stringent University regulations, would be dangerous. The competi¬ 
tion that at present exists in the form of secret scholarships would be slighted 
to comparative lowness in the standard of examination at entrance. I should 
therefore prefer that the matriculation be kept, but that it be no longer considered 
a qualification for Government service. The subjects suggested for matricula¬ 
tion seem good. Certainly the minimum pass mark should be raised to 50 per 
cent, at least and the papers shortened and stiffened. If matriculation were 
made the entrance to a University course as suggested, no certificates should 
be given for F.A. In that case I would suggest that the English and second 
language should alone be taken at the F.A. examination, and that it should be 
raised to B.A. standard. The remaining two years or year of the course 
snould be devoted to the science course, or else the F.A. might be done away 
with altogether. 

Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras, } J. A. YATES, 

7 he 17th March 1902. ) Principal . 


4. BANGALORE CENTRAL COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

(i & ii) To test the quantity and quality of work done in the junior F.A. and 
junior B.A. classes, l have had for many years— 

(j) Registers of class work daily done by the professors in the different 
subjects entered at the end of each hour, 

(2) Systematic tests on Saturday mornings covering the portion of 

work done during the previous month, each professor in history, 
mathematics, English, etc., having one Saturday a month with 
each class, the tests being for the most part written tests. 

(3) Besides, the instruction is constantly supplemented by viva voce 

cross questioning of the students as well as by home exercises 
in such subjects as mathematics and science which really 
admit and require such home exercises. 
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U) We have also two terminal examinations per annum—one at the 
close of each term, and attendance on which is necessary to 
secure the term certificates. Absence on medicel certificate be¬ 
ing permitted in special cases only for one of the term examin¬ 
ation during the year. The prize list for the year is determined 
by the results of the two terminal examinations. 

(iii) There is no difficulty in dealing with students who shirk their work 

during the first or third year of their college course, as their 
attendance certificates are not granted unless they have been 
regular, and obtained passing marks in the two terminal examin¬ 
ations for the year, 

(iv) Absence from class without leave is not permitted. I have oc¬ 

casionally dismissed a student and removed his name from the 
roll for irregularity when I was not satisfied with the excuses fur¬ 
nished, but this has happened rarely. An absence of 25 per cent, 
from class work deprives a student of his attendance certificate 
for the term ; and without this he cannot appear for the F.A. 
or B A. examination, 

(v) No candidate thus excluded from the F.A. or B.A. examination can 

appear as a private candidate the same year; and he will have 
great difficulty in doing so until after the lapse of some years. 

(vi) Want of punctuality in daily attendance depends almost as much on 

the teacher as on the student ; but, if necessary, a small fine is 
occasionally levied, such fines being credited to the Reading 
Room Funds. 

(vii) A good deal of home-work is necessary in connection with 

mathematics and science subjects ; and with large classes it is 
exceedingly difficult to insure the conscientious performance of 
such home work further than by the professor ascertaining, by 
cross questioning of the students, whether they have done their 
home work themselves or not; but ability to insure conscientious 
individual work depends entirely on the moral influence and 
experience of the professor himself. 

tviii) The fees payabje in this college are— 

Rs. 36 p e r annum, payable monthly for each F.A. year. 

Rs. 48 per annum, payable monthly for each B.A. year. 

A small extra fee is charged in B.A. practical chemistry to 
meet breakages of test tubes and such petty items. To prevent 
default in this respect, the extra fee is collected at the beginning 
of the term. 

We have not as yet taken B.A. graduates to study for the 
M.A. degree examination, as M.A. students are so few in number; 
and the work of teaching one or two would be almost as much as 
that of teaching half a dozen. A considerable number of our B A. 
graduates have, however, studied for the M.A. degree in physical 
science and for that purpose have attended the Presidency College, 
Madras, the only Institution as yet properly equipped for such 
teaching. Most of these have had a Mysore Government scholar¬ 
ship of Rs. 25 monthly, to pay for their fees and cost of living in 
Madras. There they chiefly do laboratory work and get assistance 
with the reading of the higher theoretical portions, but get no 
regular teaching. 

(ix) As to reproof of students when they are guilty of any breach of 

good manners , but little difficulty has been experienced in this 
respect. 

Cleanliness is encouraged by a reproof if need be, and by the 
belief in “ example being better than precept.” 

(x) Any breach of truthfulness on the part of the students is promptly 

and severely dealt with. For example, a student, who is guilty of 
copying at one of our terminal examinations is promptly expelled 



from the class ; but this has happened only comparatively few 
times during the 20 years which I have nearly completed as princi¬ 
pal of this college. A teacher is expected to behave to his class 
much in the spirit of a father to his family, by encouraging in every 
way in his power simple honesty on the part of the student, and 
by inculcating the doctrine that open confession of any fault will 
meet with much less severity than an attempt to conceal truth. 

(xi) I have had few disagreeable instances of dishonourable conduct 

exhibited by students. The moral tone pervading the students 
of this college has, during all the years I have been here, been 
quite as good as I had experienced in Scotland or England, or in 
Madras among European students. 

(xii) The recognised punishable offences in this college have never been 

tabulated and are such as exist everywhere in unwritten laws. The 
punishments inflicted are also similar to those which I have known 
in Scotch and English institutions, vis., caning by the Principal 
in his own room in very exceptional cases ; occasionally fines ; 
impositions generally in the form of mathematical exercises to be 
done ; expulsion in serious cases ; corporal punishment and impo¬ 
sition are chiefly used in the high school classes and only very 
occasionally there. 

Hindu students are much more amenable to reproof from their 
teacher than European students ; and my experience presents the 
average Hindu student in a most favourable light as far as discip¬ 
line is concerned. 

(xiii) It is very difficult for the Principal to say what the students may 
have at home in.the way of cribbs, keys, abstracts, etc. He can 
only discourage their use by doing his best to render them un¬ 
necessary and by encouraging students to make their own abs¬ 
tracts of the work they do. I fear that cribbs are used to a con* 
sidrable extent in connection with the study of vernaculars— not 
to any great extent in mathematical subjects, because the examples 
set for home work are always taken from such books as the 
students do not have in their possession. 

Aides memoires are mostly used in such subjects as history 
and physiology for the F.A. course ; but notes aa nauseam are 
in use for all the English texts of both F.A and B.A. examin¬ 
ations. 

(xiv) The teacher can only counteract the effects of using aides memoires, 
etc, by the nature of the questions he sets in his periodical 
examinations and by his vid voce cross questioning of students. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

(i) The undergraduates of this college live with parents or relatives or 

in the college hostel and a few in private so-called hotels in the 
city about half a mile distant; but the number of these is very small 
since the first visitation of the plague in the latter half of 1898. 

(ii) The central college hostel is supervised by a superintendent resi¬ 

dent on the premises whose whole time is devoted to this work. 
He is under the immediate ex-o/hcio control of the Principal of the 
College, who also is aided with the advice of a committee consist¬ 
ing of the .native professors of the college and certain independent 
native officials of respectable position. There are about 90 
students in residence in the hostel, of whom 70 are undergradu¬ 
ates and the remainder students of the high school. 

The hostel stands in an open compound adjoining the large 
college compound and is quite free from the neighbourhood of the 
city population. 

(iii) The superintendent endeavours to exercise the greatest care over 

the food, cleanliness and behavour of the students ; and they have 
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excellent facilities for physical exercise and recreation which are 
largely taken advantage of in the way of cricket, foot-ball, gym¬ 
nastics, etc., in the adjoining college compound. 

(iv) The superintending official is a man of previous experience in 
connection with a similar hostel. He is of excellent character, 
good education and in every way suitable for the post. 

(v) The out door games to which ample attention is given in this college 
have been already mentioned. They are not compulsory, nor are 
the athletic exercises under the gymnastic teacher compulsory, 
although physically healthy boys are encouraged to take a share 
in gymnastic exercises and are very ready to do so. 

(vi) The superintendent of the hostel at once reports to me anv case 

of illness ; and, if necessary, medical aid is obtained at once, or 
the student is sent to the Victoria Hospital, one of the best in 
India. I am glad to say that no case of an epidemic nature has as 
yet occurred within our hostel, the utmost attention being paid to 
cleanliness of rooms and students. 

(vii) Statistics of vaccinated and unvaccinated are taken and submitted 

to Government with the annual report; and, as a rule, there would 
not be more than one or two out of 400 who have not been either 
vaccinated or had small-pox. 

Students are required by Government to be vaccinated before 
appearing for the Lower Secondary examination—a pass in which 
entitles a pupil to admission into a high school; this is doubtless 
the reason of the widespread attention to vaccination in this 
quarter. 

(viii) The college class-rooms are well ventilated and lighted. The writ¬ 
ing desks are not provided with backs, but are very conveniently 
constructed so as not to weary the student too much ; and in the 
case of the B.A. classes the students change rooms with each 
new subject every hour. 

(ix) A student, who manifestly shows a consumptive tendency, would be 
ad/ised to consult the Chief Medical Officer of the Government 
Victoria Hospital here ; but I consider anything further than this 
would only occasion needless alarm to a student or his parents, 
and probably lead to their consulting useless hakims , which they 
are only too ready to do in any case. 

(3) Influence. 

(i) The average number of pupils in each B.A. class is only 40, since 

the Maharaja’s College at Mysore was raised to the first grade a 
few years ago. The average number in each F.A. class is about 
Bo; the lecturer of course teaches the whole of an F,A. class or of 
a B A. class at a time. 

(ii) The average student is encouraged by his professors to read as 

much general literature as possible and the college is provided 
with an excellent library of nearly 5,000 volumes and with a read¬ 
ing room where the best of the English monthly and weekly 
magazines are on the tables. 

(iii) Out of college hours various professors are accessible to the students 

in their own rooms in the college and there generally a good deal 
of visiting goes on. 

(iv) Pupils and teachers may come together on the cricket field and 

incidentally in many other places. 

(v) This question has been to a great extent answered already ; but there 

is no provision for tuition of resident students by any college 
tutor, though it is desirable that we should develop in this 
direction in the future. The hostel has not yet been in operation 
for 18 months and much naturally remains to be completed. 



It is difficult to say how there could be much intercourse between 
professors of the same subject in colleges situated at a distance 
in a country like this, especially seeing that there is more or less 
jealousy and competition between colleges, as is proved by the 
necessity a few years ago for the University publishing a set of 
inter-collegiate rules to prevent '* sharp practice^ on the patt 0 
one college with respect to another in the admission of pupils, etc. 

There is a Teachers’ Guild in Madras which meets annually, 
where papers on pedagogic subjects are read ; but, so far as I have 
observed, those who are the most ready to air their views on such 
occasions are not those whose opinions are of much value either 
from the educational standing of the person or from his ability. 

It does not appear to me feasible that a University council composed 
of professors from the several affiliated colleges should meet to¬ 
gether to discuss inter-collegiate matters, as the professors have 
only very limited acquaintance with the general work of a college, 
each professor having enough to do, as a rule, vvitn the teaching of 
his own subject. Thus, he might commit the head of t the co lege 
to views of a question quite at variance with those which the head 
of the college might advocate if he were present at the council. It 
appears to me that, provided the head of the college and one or 
two of the senior professors be represented on the University 
Senate, there is ample opportunity for interchange of ideas over 
pedagogic subjects in the discussions that come up from time to 
time in the University meetings. 

The only other method that suggests itself to me of securing inter¬ 
charge of thought between the colleges and with the view of 
unifying and widening the influence of the University would be the 
institution of a University magazine where the various branches of 
learning might have a fair field for discussion without the narrow¬ 
ness and self-advertisement that generally attaches to educational 
magazines in this country. 

(4) Matriculation. 

Tudaing from an intimate acquaintance with the Madras University 
Matriculation and other Arts Examinations extending over nearly 
2 e- years I have no hesitation in saying that I strongly disapprove 
the suggestion that each affiliated college should be allowed to 
matriculate for itself, the candidate only paying a fee to the Uni¬ 
versity for the privilege of having his name entered in the list ot 
undergraduates. There is absolutely no parallel between the 
average affiliated college in this country and one of the colleges of 
the older English Universities. The present want of uniformity of 
standard would be increased ten-fold, and badly equipped and 
poorly officered second grade colleges would be found to. bid for 
popularity by allowing inferior candidates to matriculate in large 
numbers, and I do not see how it is possible,_ if such matriculates 
are,enrolled as undergraduates of the University, that another 
college could decline to admit them to its classes even though it 
mmht be notorious that students hailing from a certain college had 
unsatisfactory qualifications. It appears to me absolutely impos¬ 
sible by defining more stringently than hitherto the qualifications 
required to secure among a number of different colleges any 
approach to uniformity of standard, while at the same time by the 
very nature of the case the University had given up its direct 
control of the Entrance Examination. Under such a system I have 
not the least doubt that our Indian education would soon find its 
level, but a very low level that would be. 

I do not believe that the institution of a Departmental School Final 
Examination would have any appreciable success, unless at the 
same time the Matriculation Examination were to be displaced as a 
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recognised certificate of education for the purposes of the public 
service. In Madras the Upper Secondary Examination was insti¬ 
tuted some years ago by Mr. H. B. Grigg, then Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras, with the same object; but it has been from 
the first an entire failure. It could not but be disastrous to the 
solidarity of high school teaching if two sets of pupils had to be 
prepared simultaneously in the same school for two entirely 
different examinations. 

(iii) I regard any such proposal as that the matriculation subjects should 
be reduced merely to English, a second language and arithmetic 
as a lamentably retrograde proposal; this would throw our educa¬ 
tion in the college department back a quarter of a century, because 
we should have to be doing in the F.A. classes the work left 
undone in the high school. On the other hand, I cannot imagine 
anything more dreary than a high school course with no greater 
variety than English, a second language and arithmetic. I have 
never heard before of such a limited range of intellectual exercise 
as this would mean for pupils of the age of those in our high 
schools. I can imagine no greater disaster overtaking high school 
education than the institution of such a course, and do not believe 
an instance of it can be found in any country that we might look to 
as a guide for education. To my mind such a high school 
r would be psychologically absurd in the face of the many 
i naracter of the human intellect. 

Bangalore; ^ J. COOK, M.A., F.R.S.E., 

The 24th March igo2, ) Principal , Central College, Bangalor e 


5. NIZAM’S COLLEGE, HYDERABAD DECCAN. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. A weekly or bi-weekly (as the case demands) examination is held on one 
or other subject. 

2. In addition to the examinations held during the term, the beginning of 
each term is marked by what is called a post holiday examination. 

This deals with certain portions of the work which were fixed at the end of 
the previous term and which are to be specially prepared during the vacation. 

Failure in or absence from this examination may affect the position of those 
who hold scholarships. 

3. If they hold scholarships, they are liable to'lose them. If they are not 
scholarship-holders and if they are in no way a credit to the college (that is, if 
they do not assist in cricket or foot-ball), I suggest to them the advisability of 
removing their names. 

We have, however, had very few examples of the * loafer ’ type. Some seem 
to get hopelessly dull after passing their matriculation, but asjthatis their misfor¬ 
tune and not their fault, they are allowed to plod on. 

4. An explanation in writing is always required of absentees. 

All F.A. and B.A. students are required to keep the exact number of days 
required by the University to constitute a term. We are very strict about this, 
even to the extent of writing to the University for exemption, if a boy has missed 
his term by a single day. 

5. No undergraduate is allowed to appear as a private candidate, except 
those who, having kept their terms, appeared for the examination and failed, have 
passed beyond our control. 

I wish the University would exercise some control over these ‘private 
candidates.’ 

6. A request is made that the student will try to be punctual in future. I 
have never known such a request to fail. 
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7- As far as English and Latin are concerned, we go steadily through the 
texts with notes and lectures on the language and literature, 

I am not quite sure wliat is meant by the term ‘homework.’ No fixed task 
is set one day to be produced next day, if that is what is meant. 

8. College fees for senior and junior B.A. classes, Rs. 40 per term, if paid in 
advance, or Rs. 44 per term in four instalments. 

Of.senior and junior F.A. classes, Rs. 32 per term, if paid in advance, or 
Rs. 36 in four instalments. 

These charges are uniform. 

No extra fees charged for laboratory. 

The arrears from the defaulters are recovered after referring the matter to 
their guardians through the Government. 

Graduates do not pay any fees for preparing higher examinations. 

Yes, they do attend regularly. 

9. Example is the only means we take. We do not find it necessary ' to 
enforce’ good manners. 

I do not think a greater mistake was ever made than when the University 
issued a code of rules entering into minute details as to what costume a boy was 
to wear, when he was to rise and when sit down, etc. 

I declined to insult our boys by publishing the rules. If 1 see reason to find 
fault wuth any one, I speak to him privately and am glad to say that l have never 
to speak again. 

10. &11. The habit of truth-telling is only a part of the wider term ‘a 
gentleman ’. This is the standard that I set before them. The worst that can 
happen to a boy is to be told that he is not a gentleman. 

12. There are no punishments except forfeiture of scholarship and expulsion, 
of which the latter has never been resorted to. 

Impositions and fines are most certainly never employed. 

Our endeavour is to impress on our pupils that they are no longer children, 
but grown up responsible beings, no man is fit to be a head of a college who 
would set an imposition to or fine an undergraduate. 

If they are treated like school-boys, they will behave as such and probably 
end by breaking all the furniture. 

13. There are very few cribs, keys, etc,, that would be found of any use by 
the college students. It is for the Matriculation Examination that such things 
are produced. The “Notes” published for the English texts in the college 
course are usually carefully prepared and cannot be used without carefully 
reading the text, 

14. If there is any acknowledged authority on any prescribed subject, they 
would probably be advised to secure his work. As lecturers, however, we write 
our own note and lectures. It is a fact, however, that the pupils are afraid to 
venture on original thought. They say that if they were to do so, they wmuld 
most probably be ploughed, as so many of the examiners themselves are the 
outcome of the cram system. I am sorry to say that I believe this to be in 
some measure true. 

In the Madras University very few “ text-books ” are set for the B.A. 
course. In such subjects as English language, English literature, history, 
political economy, the lecturer recommends books. These are bought by the 
students. Thus, for every course of lectures, the students read at least one book, 
and others in the college library are recommended for supplemendary reading. 
Advanced students read a good deal. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1 In their own homes. No hostels are provided. We have a boarding 
scho r ’ Cached to the college, but it is meant only for the richer class. 
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5- We play cricket, foot-ball and hockey. In a recent foot-ball turnament 
we were able to put three teams in the field—one from the college and two from 
the school. 

Games are not compulsory. The masters play cricket and foot-ball on 
most evenings with the boys. 

6. We have a doctor attached to the college and school. 

On several occasions we have had to close the institution owing to out¬ 
breaks of cholera or small-pox. 

7. Pupils are not allowed to appear for the local middle school examination 
without being vaccinated. 

8. No particular care is bestowed on the eyesight. No particular attentio 
is bestowed on the desks or benches. 

The light and ventilation is satisfactory enough as far as it goes, but 
Hyderabad has not yet got anything more than a private bungalow for the 
accommodation of its college. 

9. The only case of consumption we have had was sent for a change of 
air to Madras, where he grew fat and healthy. 

(3) Influence. 

1. The present average is about 12, but we are suffering now from the fact 
that for three successive years the Hyderabad High Schools have been a complete 
failure in the Madras Matriculation Examination. 

2. Students are encouraged to read outside their text-books. When they 
first join the college they scoff at the idea, but the majority of our B.A. boys 
are wide readers. 

Many of them apply to the lecturers for guidance in the choice of books. 

3. They can come to our rooms whenever they like and always do so when 
they want advice. 

4. The students have a literary union, at which debqjes are held ; in con¬ 
nection with this there is a reading room. I am afraid I have not attended 
the debates, as I should probably be a damper on the proceedings. I always, 
however, attend the ‘ at home ’ at the end of the term where light refreshment is 
provided. 

5. No hostel is provided. 

6. There is no interchange of thought or influence between ourselves and 
any other college. 

The distance prevents any such interchange, and I do not see what good 
would result. 

The best ground on which an interchange of thought with outside colleges 
might be effected would be the cricket or foot-ball ground. 

7. I do not think any good would result from the formation of a council 
composed of a professor from each of the affiliated colleges. 

The presence of members of Boards of Examiners in Madras has at times 
been taken advantage of for discussion of the subjects prescribed for the 
examinations and recommendations have been sent to the University authorities. 
In November 1901 there was, for instance, a meeting of five or six of the 
history professors, and letters with suggestions on the matters discussed were 
sent by two or three who could not attend. 

I think the opportunity thus afforded of learning the views of others engaged 
in the same work is very valuable. But the value depends on there being no 
formality in the proceedings. If there were annual meetings, regularly called, 
they would tend to become formal and useless—people would want to read papers, 
for instance. 
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The selection and nomination of examiners ought to be the work of a 
special body. 

8. I believe that it is absolutely impossible, even if it were necessary, to 
bring the distant colleges any more in touch. The only possible means is by 
inter-collegiate athletics, to be held at some more central spot than Madras. 

As far as I can judge the best hope for the future lies in the smaller colleges 
of too to 200 students. In these it is possible to establish esprit-de corps. 
Of course everything depends on the staff. If a man thinks that his work is 
finished when he has delivered his lectures, the sooner he returns to England the 
better. His duty is to know every student personally in so far as they will 
allow themselves to be known. If they are treated as gentlemen and responsible 
beings and not as children, they will be found to be responsive enough. If a 
man, however, .regards himself as a very superior being, whose hard lot it is to 
have to impart instruction to a lot of inferior beings, it is not likely that the 
supposed inferior being will be attracted to or improved by the supposed superior 
being. My experience of Indian boys is that they are, on the whole, a very good 
sort. 

It is wonderful how they come out and improve during the short college 
career of four years, but it is hard to have to fight against a bad school educa¬ 
tion of fourteen years. 

I think it is a pity that the University Commission was not preceded by a 
Schools’ Commission. 

It is in the schools that their habits are formed ; it is there they acquire the 
use of cram, the terrible pronunciation, the corrupt English, the sluggish 
and spiritless look, the bad manners, the contempt for their teachers, except 
as machines. When they join a college a whole year has to be spent in 
trying to correct all these errors. It sometimes takes a couple of months to 
make some of them smile. 

(4) Matriculation. 

I have already sent to the Nawab Imad-ul-MuIk Bahadur a suggestion al¬ 
most identical with the second paragraph. 

1. That the matriculation be what its name means, an examination for those 
desirous of entering on a University career. 

2. In India I think, perhaps, a general examination for all the colleges is 
preferable to each college holding its own. 

3. No certificates at all be given until the student takes his degree. 

4 The pecuniary value of the matriculation and F.A. must be absolutely 
destroyed. 

5. Some examination corresponding to the Oxford and Cambridge Local be 
established. 

6. Before the actual matriculation examination comes on. it would be advis¬ 
able to have a preliminary English examination in order to weed out those who 
palpably know nothing of the language. 

With this object a piece of translation and an essay might be given some 
three months before the actual examination. 

Each paper might pass through three hands, and if any two agree that a 
pupil’s power of writing the English language is not enough to entitle him to 
enter on a University career, he must be referred back another year. 

I think this step is necessary in order to present boys joining the F.A. class 
who know no English except a few grammatical puzzles, which would cause the 
average Englishmen to tear his hair in despair. 

My idea of a University course is matriculation—good English up to the 
present F.A., good second language and mathematics as they are, but all catch 
questions to be absolutely excluded. 

F.A.—(1) English almost up to the present B. A. standard. 

(3) English second language. 
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(3) The preliminary part of the subject which the student proposes 
to take as his specialty in the B.A. 

B.A.—-(1) English upto M.A. standard, but the philology might be ex* 
eluded. 

(3) A special subject whatever is likely to be of use to the candidate 
in his chosen career. 

E. A. SEATON, B.A. (Oxen), Principal , 

The igth March igo2. Nizam College , Hyderabad Deccan 


6. KUMBAKONAM COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. Certain portions are expected to be finished by a certain date, and each 
lecturer is held responsible for the work entrusted to him. The examinations 
referred to in the answer to the next question form of course an important means 
of testing both the quantity and quality of the work done. 

2. Examinations are held during the term according to the discretion of the 
various lecturers. Examinations also take place at the end of the year in order 
to test the fitness of students of the junior classes for promotion to the senior. 
Students in the junior classes undergo fewer examinations than those in the 
senior for various reasons. 

3. Students who shirk work are given a warning which is repeated when 
necessary. Where this fails, refusal of promotion at the end of the year in the 
junior classes and the withholding, in very bad cases, of certificates under bye¬ 
law 306 (1) of the University in the senior classes serve as sufficient deterrents 
to neglect of work. 

4. Fining is the penalty, and in certain cases suspension from college for a 
short period. Students must attend college for three-fourths of the working days 
of each term. 

5. A student who has not put in the prescribed attendance does not receive 
his attendance certificate, and cannot, of course, appear as a private candidate, as 
he has been reading in a college. 

6. Every three days' late attendance counts as one day’s absence. 

7. No home-work is given except what is involved in the preparation for 
the next day’s class work. Students are expected to answer ordinary questions 
put to them in class, and in mathematics to be able to write out prdcis of book 
work explained to them, and to work out questions on the model of those solved 
by the lecturer for their benefit. 

8. Term fees for the F.A. classes amount to Rs. 32 and for the B.A. 
classes Rs. 40. 

No physical science is taught in the college. 

9. If a student is detected committing a breach of good manners, he is re¬ 
proved and shown where he has been in error. As regards cleanliness, I have 
found no occasion to encourage this habit, as the students are clean and tidily 
dressed. 

10. No steps are habitually taken to foster a habit of truthfulness, but if 
a student is found telling untruths, he is reprimanded, 

j 1. I find that a code of honour is practically non-existent. 

Sports help to foster a feeling of honour, but all the students do not 'take 
part in games. Further, the short period of a few hours a day spent by students 
at college can do little to effect an improvement in this direction. I am afraid 
in cases of a breach of the code the general sympathy lies with the person who 
has erred. 

12. Absence without leave is the chief punishable offence. Fines, which 
range from annas two upwards and suspension from college, are the punish¬ 
ments. 
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13- In English and the second language annotated tests are relied on to 
a great extent both in the F.A. and B.A. classes. The possession of these annota¬ 
tions leads in a great many cases to inattention during working hours at the col* 
lege and to neglect of the use of the dictionary. 

14. By questioning in class a lecturer is able to find out whether a student 
really understands the text, as many of the notes that are published merely give 
the meanings of words and phrases. Examination papers can be set so as to 
prevent a student who relies on notes from passing. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Undergraduates who do not live with relations are compelled to reside in 
hotels recognised by the Principal. Certain hotels are visited and reported on by 
one of the lecturers, and if the surroundings are sanitary ana the management 
satisfactory, they are recommended for recognition. 

5. The favourite games are football and tennis. Games are not compulsory, 
but drill is taught to the students of the F.A. classes by a trained instructor. 
A few practise ordinary gymnastic exercises. 

6. The college authorities do not adopt any special means for the preserva¬ 
tion of the health of the students. If.an epidemic broke out, the college would 
probably be closed. 

7. Before students are admitted they must produce certificates to the effect 
that they have been vaccinated, or must give proof that they have had small¬ 
pox. 

8. No special care is taken of the eye-sight of undergraduates, but if any 
are seen to be short-sighted, they are advised to wear spectacles. 

The arrangement of desks and the lighting and ventilation of the class rooms 
are satisfactory. Benches with backs are used. 

9. No steps are taken by the college authorities in cases of consumption. 

(3) Influence. 

1. In the F.A. classes 60 ; in the B.A, 25. The answer to the second part 
of the question is the same as the first, except that in the science branches of the 
B.A. course each lecture r has about 10 pupils. No individual attention is paid 
to the students, except in so far as questioning in class may be said to be so. 
About 80 is the maximum number for each lecturer, 

2. The average student reads a few novels and short stories in magazines, 
but undergraduates, who are desirous of improving their knowledge of English, 
read a fair amount, both of prose and poetry. Students are guided in their read¬ 
ing by the lecturers. 

3. They may visit the lecturers at their houses. 

No private room is provided for interviews between lecturers and students. 

4. At the end of every month a tutorial meeting is held at which the tutors, 
who are members of the staff, meet their wards and enquire after their well being. 

5. There is no hostel attached to the college, 

6. The interchange of thought and influence here referred to does not 
appear to be feasible between colleges distantly situated. If possible, it would 
certainly be desirable. I am unable to suggest any means to bring about this in¬ 
terchange, except on the plan sketched in my answer to (4) Matriculation, Other 
plans might certainly be devised, but they are not likely to work for any length 
of time, as the merely occasional meeting together of the members of the staffs 
of various colleges at distant centres for the vague purpose of interchange of 
thought cannot by itself create that sympathy and community of interests 
which alone can make the meetings fruitful of results. 

(4) Matriculation. 

I am not in favour of allowing each affiliated college to hold an entrance 
examination, because if this is done, uniformity of standard must be lost. The 
scheme sketched below might lead in some measure to colleges in the various 
districts being drawn together and thus interchange of thought between the mem¬ 
bers of the staff of these institutions might be fostered. The scheme I propose 
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is as follows:—For purposes of entrance examinations let the Presidency be divided 
into five divisions—Northern, Southern, Eastern, Western and Central, the 
Eastern Division comprising the colleges of the City of Madras and the Central 
those of the Mysore State. In the Southern Division would be grouped together 
the colleges in the districts of Tanjore, Trichino poly, Madura and Tinnevelly ; 
in the Western the colleges of Travancore, Cochin, Malabar and South Canara, 
along with those of Coimbatore and Salem ; in the Northern the colleges of 
the districts north and north-west of Madras. Each of these divisions would 
hold an entrance examination for all candidates coming from schools within the 
division and would appoint examiners drawn from the ist and 2nd grade colleges 
of the division. For the purpose of setting question papers there would be a 
board constituted of members chosen from the staff of ist and 2nd grade colleges 
two or three from each ist grade college and one from each 2nd grade. By this 
means uniformity of standard would be secured for each group of districts, and in 
order to maintain this uniformity throughout the Presidency, the following plan 
might be adopted. In the first instance, the boards of examiners would receive 
instructions from and be guided by the University, and delegates from each board 
would meet once or twice a year to consider any questions that might arise and 
refer them to the University for decision when necessary. These delegates would 
also meet to discuss the various points connected with the entrance examination, 
especially such points as would assist in maintaining an equal standard in all the 
divisions. 

A fee, apart from the one levied by the University, would have to be paid by 
candidates in order to meet the expenses of the examinations, such as stationery, 
payment of examiner’s fees, etc. The scheme sketched above is a rough outline 
of what might be done to draw into relationship, if not all the colleges of the 
Presidency, at any rate those of the same division. If when examined in detail 
this scheme is found impracticable, then I would abolish the matriculation exami¬ 
nation as a test for purposes of public service, I am not in favour of reducing the 
subjects of the matriculation to three English, second language and arithmetic. 
Euclid and algebra and history and geographpy should be retained, the first two 
on account of the training they afford, and the last two, because if excluded these 
subjects would probably be entirely neglected. Science might be dropped and 
introduced in the F A. course as an optional subject, the other optional subjects 
being physiology, mathematics and logic. 

H. S. DUMAN, 

Acting Principal, Government College , Kumbakonam. 


7. MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE, MYSORE. 

(i)Djscipline. 

1. The quantity and quality of work done in the junior F.A. and junior 
B.A. classes is tested (a) by oral examination, ( b) by inspection of prescribed 
exercises, ( c ) by periodic written examinations. 

2. For both F.A. and B.A. students written examinations are held at the 
end of the first, second and third terms and about the middle of the fourth 
term. 

3. Students who have persistently shirked their work during any term are 
dealt with in two ways— (a) they may be refused the term certificate; (£) they may 
be promoted on trial, that is, the term certificate may be withheld, and its final 
grant or refusal made to depend upon the result of the next term’s work. 

4. Absence without leave entails the loss of a day’s attendance. For per¬ 
sistent absence without leave a small fine is occasionally inflicted, but generally 
it is sufficient to remind students that to obtain term certificates they must 
attend three-fourths of the total number of working days. Until a few years 
ago discretionary power was given to the heads of colleges to reduce the 
minimum in exceptional circumstances to two-thirds of the total number of work¬ 
ing days. It is highly desirable that this power should be restored, as there 
are occasionally cases in which the present rule operates harshly. 

5. Under section 307 of the University bye-laws the syndicate possesses the 
power of admitting to examination as a private candidate a student who has been 
refused a certificate. I have never heard of a college student being so admitted 
when the certificate has been refused on the ground of his shirking his work. On 
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the other hand, I have frequently seen a high school student who has been refused 
admission to the matriculation examination as a school candidate appearing in 
the same year as a private candidate. 

6. Students are not permitted to enter the class room after the professor or 
lecturer. Hence a student who comes late is absent and lose half-a-day’s 
attendance. 

7. A considerable amount of home work is given out to undergraduates and 
takes the form of ( a) preparation of new work, ( 6 ) learning by heart of passages 
of poetry, (c) working examples in mathematics, (d) writing of English essays. 

In the case of defaulters in the F.A. classes occasional impositions are 
inflicted. But in the B A. classes the matter is left entirely to the good sense of 
the students. 

8. The fees in the different classes are as follows« 

Rs. 

F.A. classes ... ... ... ... 3 per month. 

B.A. classes. A. taken separately, English ... ... 2 „ 

Second language ... ... ... ... 1 „ 

Science l«t <M (M M. 2 Jl 

B. , any two branches ... ... ... ... 3 „ 

C. , all three branches ... ... ... 4 

In addition there is an admission fee of one rupee when the student joins 
the college, and the following payments are compulsory in all classes of the 
college department:— 

Reading room fee ... ... ... One rupee, half-vearly. 

Cricket fee ... ... ... ... Annas eight for each 

term of four months. 

Defaulters are dealt with according to the following notification 

All fees must be paid between the loth and 15th of each month. If any student 
fails to pay by the 15th of any month, he must pay his fees along with a fine of one anna 
per rupee on the 10th of the following month. 

On the 1 ith of each month students in arrears will be sent out of the class and 
marked absent until their fees are paid. 

Little is done to help graduates when preparing for higher examinations 
beyond giving advice in the selection of books. No lectures are given and no 
fees are charged. 

9 to 12 (1) There is no code of punishable offences. Generally speaking, 
any breach of good manners is a punishable offence; but there "is 
no complete definition of good manners. 

(2) The rules of discipline included in Madras Educational Rules are 

in force with this exception that since the outbreak of plague 
students have been allowed and encouraged to wear shoes at all 
times with or without stockings and trousers. 

(3) Cleanliness is encouraged by occasionally sending away a dirty 

student until he gets clean clothes: but there is a comparatively 
low standard of cleanliness in the college owing to the general 
poverty of the students. To insist on a new suit of clothes would 
in many cases deprive an underfed student of some food. If 
this subject is to be dealt with effectively, it must be done by 
preventing poor students from matriculating, and it may fairly 
be doubted whether such a measure would meet with general 
approval. I think it can be claimed for the present system that 
there is on the average a gradual improvement in cleanliness as 
the student passes from the lowest to the highest class. 

(4) Truthfulness is not treated differently from other virtues; it is 

encouraged by practice rather than by precept. The most 
common form of untruthfulness met with is the concealment of 
material facts as regards circumstances in applications for 
sgWa^ships. When this is discovered it is met by removing the 
drtu^Jris.name from the list of applicants. 
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(5) The following offences have been punished at different times; 

committing nuisance in public; cribbing at class examinations ; 
insolence to a junior master; persistence in wearing native shoes 
in class ; offering a bribe to the college writer. 

(6) The punishment varies with the nature of the offence and the age, 

means, and class of the offender. Thus, in the high school 
department corporal punishment is resorted to in serious offen¬ 
ces. In such cases l send for the boy’s father or nearest male 
relative available, who inflicts the punishment by caning privately 
in my office. In cases where no male relative is available I act 
myself in loco -parentis . But offences calling for corporal punish¬ 
ment are rare. 

( 7 ) ^ the college department corporal punishment has never been 

inflicted ; but students have been fined, made to write out a 
number of lines, or made to write an apology to a master. 

(8) There is a fairly high standard of morality among the students. 

There is very little shirking of work: failure is generally due to 
want of ability rather than to idleness. In one respect the 
students compare favourably with the students of Glasgow or 
Cambridge—in their respect for the college authorities. Orga¬ 
nized insubordination is unknown, and little sympathy is shown 
by the students for a fellow-student who has been punished. 

13. & 14. Summaries of history are not uncommon; and collections of 
questions and answers to old University papers are used by students in matri¬ 
culation, history, physics and chemistry and in F.A. history and Physiology. 
Also voluminous notes on English texts are freely used in all the college classes. 
Except in the case of English texts, the use of such work is discouraged, but not 
prohibited. In the case of English texts, students who possess the notes are 
warned to beware of inaccuracies which are unfortunately only too common. 
The students actually read the English texts in the class ; and in other subjects 
they are orally examined in prescribed portions of the prescribed text-books. 
Hence it would be impossible for them to neglect the prescribed text-books to 
any great extent without getting into trouble. In the class examinations in 
English the papers set are such that the students could not possibly do well by 
relying entirely on their notes. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. The undergraduates live either in hostels recognized by the college or 
else with parents or relatives or guardians. 

At present there are four hostels recognized— 

(0) The college students’hostel, open to all college students, managed 
by a committee of influential Government officers under the pre¬ 
sidency of Mr. Thomas Denham, Professor of History, maintained 
partly by Government grant 

( 5 ) The Ursu students’ hostel, open to Ursu students, managed by 
the Palace Comptroller, maintained by grant from Palace Funds. 

(c) The Hardwicke college students’ home, open to Native Christians, 
managed by the Wesleyan Mission authorities. 

(<0 The Hindu orphanage, open. to Brahmin orphans, managed by a 
committee of Brahmins, maintained by public subscription. 

9 . In the College students’ home there is a native superintendent subor¬ 
dinate to the European President of Committee. He is also a lecturer in the 
college. He is assisted by a whole-time manager who supervises the purchase 
of stores and the internal arrangements of the hostel. The hostel if full 
could accommodate seventy students. The average number is about fifty. 
These are divided into four groups, living in separate blocks. The students in 
each block elect a prefect (subject to approval by the president) who reports 
any irregularity to the superintendent. 1 he superintendent lives near the hostel 
and is responsible for the discipline of the inmates. 
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The students have the right of appeal to the principal of the college : and 
the principal has the right of interference with the administration in any matter 
affecting the interest of the hostel or the college. The hostels are all in the 
immediate neighbourhood of residential bungalows occupied for the most part 
by Government or Palace officials, and two of them have extensive open grounds 
in front belonging to the college. 

3 The superintendent visits the students* rooms frequently and pays atten¬ 
tion to the cleanliness and tidiness of the rooms and the conduct of the students. 
As regards the food, the superintendent habitually, and other native members of 
committee occasionally, exercise a check on the quality of the food provided : 
no students is compelled to take any particular form of exercise, but dumbbells 
and Indian clubs are largely used and football is popular. The superintendent 
is empowered to punish by fines, or in extreme cases by dismissal (subject to the 
approval of the president) any instances of improper conduct. 

4. The superintendent, Mr. B. N. Dasappa, is a graduate of the Madras 
University with some experience of hostel life in Poona and Bombay. In the 
college he has been a lecturer in English for some years up to the F.A. standard 
and takes the Kanarese translation of the B.A. classes. 

5. In the college football and cricket are both popular. The materials are 
supplied at the expense of the cricket fund. There are two tennis courts 
which are kept in order at the expense of the cricket fund, but students who 
use the courts must provide their own bats and balls, and on this account this 
game is not so popular as cricket or football, No games are compulsory, but 
students are advised and encouraged to take some form of exercise. 

There is also some gymnastic apparatus in the open air and exercises are 
supervised by a qualified instructor. Both Sandow’s and MacLaren’s exercises 
are taught in the evening after class hours, but attendance is voluntary. 

6. In the college hostel, the civil surgeon (native) is ex-officio a member 
of committee and attends all cases of sickness reported to him. In cases of 
sudden illness in the college the civil surgeon is called in. 

7. Students must either have been vaccinated or be small-pox marked. A 
student’s statement that he has been vaccinated is accepted without medical 
verification. A student who admits that he has not been vaccinated is com¬ 
pelled to absent himself until he produces a medical certificate. Re-vaccination 
at stated intervals is not compulsory. 

8. Nothing is done to test or preserve or protect the eyesight of the scho¬ 
lars. The lighting and ventilation of the rooms are good. The desks used are 
reversible desks of uniform pattern and size, so arranged that they can be used 
for class purposes, for public examinations, and for public lectures. Reversible 
desks when used for class purposes have no backs. 

9. There is no periodical medical examination of students : students who wish 
it are given a recommendation for medical treatment at the general hospital. 
Incipient consumption is not treated differently from other incipient diseases 
When students are believed to be suffering from infectious disease, or when it is 
reported that an infectious disease has broken out in their houses, they are re¬ 
quired to produce a medical certificate. 

(3) Influence. 

There are at present 352 pupils on the rolls of the institution divided into 
eight classes—two B.A., two F.A., matriculation, fifth form, and two divisions of 
the fourth form. Most of the lecturers in the college department take part in 
the teaching of the high school department, so that it is scarcely possible to 
separate the two departments. The number of lecturers (excluding pandits) 
is 11. This gives an average of 44 students to each class and 32 to each lecturer. 
If pandits are included, the number of lecturers is 16, giving an average of 23 to 
each. The largest class is the matriculation class with 71 pupils. The indivi¬ 
dual lecturer who has the largest number of pupils is an assistant master who 
teaches history and geography in six classes with a total of 292 pupils. In 
all the classes the students are constantly being examined orally in the work of 
the class. 



2. The average student does a certain amount of reading outside his text¬ 
books. Newspapers and magazines are supplied to the college reading room ; 
and there is a small college library from which students borrow books. Some 
of the students get tuition in Sanskrit under the guidance of their parents. In 
connection with the B.A. history classes there is a historical soceity for which 
a considerable amount of reading is done under the direction of the professor of 
history. In the B.A. English classes a good deal of reading is done in English 
literature in preparing for English essays. 

3 The principal and professors of history and English have each a private 
room in which they can, and do, receive pupils privately during college hours, and 
the other lecturers have a common room. Students have access to their teachers 
out of college hours, but habitual intercourse of this kind is not encouraged. Stu¬ 
dents and lecturers have both got their work to prepare in the mornings ; and in 
the evenings the majority of the students are under the charge of their parents, re¬ 
latives or guardians, as the case may be. On the other band, it is not desirable 
that teachers should cut themselves off from intercourse with their fellow-men ; 
and students are—very properly—excluded from the clubs where the teachers 
meet their friends in the evening. 

4. Teachers and students come together to some extent on the cricket 
and football ground, and in the historical, literary and other debating societies 
in connection with the college. 

5. I do not visit the college hostel often, but Mr. Denhem, the President of 
the Committee, does so frequently, and Mr. Dasappa, the superintendent, cons¬ 
tantly. The students have as much tuition in college classes as is good for them, 
if not more. 

6. So far as I know there is no official interchange of thought and influence 
between colleges distantly situated, But there is a certain amount of intercourse 
between individual members of different colleges. Then members of the different 
boards of examiners meet occasionally in Madras, and it is reported that they 
talk a good deal of shop on such occasions, but I cannot speak from personal 
experience. Lastly, there is the Teachers’ Guild in Madras which holds a confer¬ 
ence annually in December to which members of the different colleges are invited. 

I have never been present at any of the meetings. And judging from the pub¬ 
lished reports of the proceedings, I should think that the meetings are neither 
very cheerful nor particularly stimulating. But others think differently, and there 
is nothing to prevent any individual member of a college, whose vent lies in that 
direction, from joining the society and discussing educational matters to his 
heart’s content. 

7. An official council of educational experts, without executive power, and 
prohibited from discussing fully the educational policy of Government, and 
criticizing freely the speeches of public officials on educational matters, would be 
worse than useless. Under present circumstances the discussion of inter-colle¬ 
giate matters is much better left to the senate on the one hand and to voluntary 
agencies like the Teachers’ Guild on the other. 

8. Owing to the distance of many of the colleges from Madras, it is unrea¬ 
sonable to expect that there can be much interchange of thought or influence. 
On the other hand the University has shown itself to be singularly unsympathe¬ 
tic to the local educational difficulties of distant centres, and to the claims of 
affiliated colleges for effective representation on the senate ; and the unbusiness¬ 
like way in which the University conducts much of its business appears to indi¬ 
cate that the work to be done has far outgrown its capacity. The remedy seems 
to me to He in splitting the University up into several Universities. In parti¬ 
cular, I think that if the Mysore Government were to spend on a University at 
Bangalore the same amount of money that it is prepared to spend on the Tata 
Institute, the result in the long run would be infinitely greater in the promotion 
of original research than it is likely to be under the present scheme. 

If the area over which the University exercises jurisdiction were restricted 
it would be comparatively easy to increase the facilities for intercourse and inter¬ 
change ol thought and influence between the constituent colleges. 
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(4) Matriculation. 

The charge brought against the present matriculation examination that it 
has failed to secure uniformity of standard has been unduly emphasized. The 
proposed scheme of allowing each college to hold its own matriculation examin¬ 
ation would increase the want of uniformity and would leave un-redressed the 
more serious evils that result from the present matriculation examination. The 
policy of leaving things to find their own level in course of time can scarcely be 
called a policy of perfection, and would most probably lead to an increase in the 
mutual jealousies of different colleges and a multiplication of the present vague 
charges of slackness and want of discipline. 

As regards the alternative proposal, it is undesirable to increase the number 
of examinations for school boys. If a school final examination worthy of the 
name is instituted—and no real reform of high school teaching will ever be 
effected in this country until such an examination is instituted—there will be no 
necessity for a further examination for admission to the University. The certifi¬ 
cate of the school final examination board in certain specified subjects should 
qualify for admission to the University. The general estimation in which the 
matriculation examination has been held would appear to indicate that the 
management should be entrusted to a board nominated by the University rather 
than to the Local Governments. 

As regards the proposal to reduce the number of subjects for matriculation 
and raise the standard, I think it is almost certain that any attempt to raise 
the standard in English will result in an increase in the average age of matricu¬ 
lates. But at present the average age of matriculates is so high that the 
older students are incapable of tackling the school boy subjects of the F.A. 
course: and if the average age is increased, and the original equipment in 
mathematics diminished, the evil will be intensified. In a word, the University 
is at present engaged in a struggle against nature in which nature is certain to 
have the best of it. This scheme, if carried into effect, will simply lead to a con¬ 
tinuance of tne struggle and an increase in the odds in favour of nature. It 
would be more prudent to abandon the struggle at once for nature is sure to 
win. 

J. WEIR, M.A., F.M.U., 
Principal , Maha.; ja's College , Mysore. 


8. MAHARAJA’S COLLEGE TRIVANDRUM. 

(i) Discipline. 

i. The quality and quantity of work done in the first and third year classes 
are tested by periodical written examinations and by questions in class. Three 
written examinations are held annually in each class : the subjects in each com¬ 
prise the work done since the preceding examination, and the standard set is as 
nearly as possible that of the University examination for which the class is pre¬ 
paring. A record is kept of the marks obtained by each student. 

Each professor keeps a register in which entries are made as to the manner 
in which each student does his daily class work. The name of any student 
found to be doing unsatisfactory work is sent to the principal. 

a. The dates of the periodical class examinations are— 
loth April (end of first term), 

7th September (middle of second term). 

25th November (end of second term). 

The examinations are conducted by means of printed papers : the time-table 
closely resembles that of the University examination for which the student is 
preparing, and as stated above the standard is similar. The answer papers are 
corrected and valued by the professor in charge of the subject, and in returning 
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them to the students he devotes an hour to an explanation of the questions and 
to a criticism of the best and worst papers. 

3. Persistent shirking of work is rare and any student who tried it would at 
once find that his name had been sent to the principal, who would make an 
entry regarding it in the progress and conduct register. (See paragraph 12 
below.) There may, however, be cases of unsatisfactory work, and these are 
dealt with as follows :—At the beginning of the second and fourth year the 
marks obtained in class examinations during the first and third years are closely 
scrutinized and the professors’ registers of class work are consulted. Those 
students who have not secured a certain percentage of marks in the class ex¬ 
aminations or who have not shown evidence of continued diligence throughout 
the year are informed that the principal declines to sign the certificates for the 
previous year which are required for admission to the respective University ex¬ 
aminations. Such students are not promoted to the second and fourth year 
classes and have to take another course in the first or third year classes. If, 
after this second course, a student still fails to reach the requisite standard, he 
is asked to remove his name from the college rolls We give no encouragement 
of any kind whatsoever to laziness or to proved incapacity. 

4. Absence from college or from any class lecture has to be accounted for 
by the student. . If sickness be the cause, he must inform the principal at once. 
If the Principal is not satisfied as to the sickness, the student is required to 
produce a certificate from the medical officer in charge of one of the four Gov¬ 
ernment hospitals in the town. If the absence be due to any cause which can 
be foreseen, the previous permission of the Principal is necessary. If no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of absence is forthcoming, an entry of the fact is made in the 
progress and conduct register. 

The number of daily attendances necessary in order to obtain an 
attendance certificate is laid down in Bye-law No. 306, Madias University 
Calendar. 1 

5. No student, whose name is on the rolls at the time of application for a 
University examination, is ever allowed to appear as a *' private candidate.” To 
this there is no exception. Such practices are not countenanced in this 
college. 

6. Unpunctuality in attendance is dealt with as followsThe Principal 
calls the college roll at 10 A.M. on each day. If a student is not present at 
roll-call, he is marked absent for that day and has to account for his absence as 
explained in paragraph 4 above. If he comes late, an entry is made in the 
progress and conduct register, and if there be two such entries against any 
student during any month, the repeated unpunctuality constitutes an offence 

against discipline and the student is warned by the Principal. 

Persistent unpunctuality would thus lead to loss of term certificate and 
ultimately to dismissal. The strictness with which these rules are carried out 
is such that repeated unpunctuality is rare. 

7. In almost every subject home-work has to be done by the student. 

Portions of English text and literature, history and philosophy have to be 
prepared for the class lectures and for class questions. In mathematics home¬ 
work has to be done in the form of a considerable number of problems and 
riders. In other subjects such as chemistry, physiology, physics, physiography 
less home-work is prescribed, as the instruction is principally in the form of 
lectures and demonstrations in class, and the work of the student consists chiefly 
in taking notes and studying these at home. 3 

Home-work is tested by questions in class and also by examination of any 
written exercises which may have been prescribed. Should any student show 
neglect of home-work, by failure either to answer class questions or to bring the 
prescribed exercise, his name is sent to the Principal who makes an entry of the 
fact in the progress and conduct register. 

8. The rules followed with regard to fees are detailed in the notice append¬ 
ed to this memorandum. The rate of fee is Rs. 4 per mensem for the full course 
and is the same for all the four years’ courses. An extra charge of half a rupee 
per mensem is made for the use of the chemical laboratory. Defaulters are 
fined and attendance on class is not permitted if fees or fines are in arrears. 
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Graduates preparing for higher degrees are allowed the use of the college 
library free of charge. They are also permitted to work in the laboratories 
free of charge. 

There are no regular courses of instruction for higher degrees, but any 
graduate who wishes to study for such a degree is given every possible assistance 
and facility by the college staff and that without charge. 

9. No positive rules are laid down as to good manners, nor is it found that 
the students of this college are lacking in their sense of propriety in this res¬ 
pect. In the first place, the West Coast student is a much milder specimen 
than his East Coast brother. Secondly, the student in this college knows per¬ 
fectly well that misbehaviour of any kind is not tolerated. During the twelve years 
I have been in this college, during ten of which I have been Principal, I have 
have had only three cases of actual rudeness on the part of a student towards a 
teacher. The students here are exceedingly courteous. If there be any cause 
for complaint, it is almost always in the case of students who come to us from 
some other college where discipline is evidently lax. I can state it as a fact 
that students who come to us from the Christian College, Madras, are, in two 
cases out of three, distinguished by their rudeness, want of courtesy and their 
generally objectionable manners. This is usually discovered within a few days 
of their admission and the student is at once warned that another instance means 
immediate dismissal. This generally has the desired effect. 

No special efforts are put forth to ensure habits of cleanliness, for none are 
required. I very occasionally see a student with a coat or shirt which is not so 
clean as it might be, but a slight hint is sufficient to set the matter right. 

10. With regard to the truthfulness of students, we very seldom have a 

case requiring disciplinary measures, and I cannot say that any positive “ steps 
are habitually taken to foster the habit of truthfulness.” This is by no means to 
be taken as meaning that me are in the least careless in the matter. The reverse 
is the case. Deliberate falsehood would involve the severest punishment short 
of dismissal, but if the offender had a previous bad record, he would be dis¬ 
missed. < 

The discipline of the college is wholly directed towards the development of 
the ideas of justice, fairness and propriety in all things, and I am convinced that 
it is a more powerful factor in fostering the habit of speaking the truth than any 
amount of didactic teaching. 7 

As far as I have observed, the students are truthful to each other and are 
strictly so in their games. 

11. The discipline maintained in this college has many marked effects, but 
two circumstances retard the development of any special code of honour among 
the students themselves. The first of these is that there is no residential system. 
The second is that the students are not associated together in many of the 
numerous conditions which demand the exercise of honourable feelings. There 
are many things, however, which tend in the direction indicated. One is the 
tolerably correct idea of what is fair and just, both in their dealings mutually and 
with the college staff. Another is that (with the exception of a few “ chronic ” 
who come from other colleges) the students have a pride in their connection 
with the institution and would do much to avoid disgracing its good names, I 
have had to rely upon them on many occasions and have never once found that 
my trust in their honour as a body of young men has been misplaced. The 
students of this college have certain privileges on some public occasions and in 
no case have they abused them. 

12. The recognised punishable offences in this college are- 

fa) Absence without leave or without satisfactory explanation. 

( b) Absence from class examinations. 

( c) Unpunctuality. 

(d) Causing a noise within hearing of a clsss at work. 

(e) Not being in a class-room immediately after the college bell rings for 

the assembly of classes. 

(/) Disrespectful behaviour towards any member of the college staff. 
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The above offences are dealt with by making an entry of the facts regarding 
each in the progress and conduct register (see below), but in the case of ( b) 
the term certificate admitting to the University examination is refused. There 
are of course other offences which are so obviously serious offences that special 
measures are required. _ These are copying or " cribbing ” at examinations, open 
insubordination, moral indecency, deliberate falsehood, etc. These would be 
punished most likely by suspension for a term, but if the offender had a previous 
unsatisfactory record, he would most certainly be dismissed. 

No impositions are given, nor are any fines levied as punishments. 

The progress and conduct register, which has been referred to, is kept by 
the Principal and is managed in the following way:—The name of any student 
■who commits any of the offences detailed above, or who is reported to show any 
carelessness or want of diligence in class*work, is entered along with particulars 
of what has taken place. The student is informed of the entry and is given at 
the same time a full opportunity of explaining anything in connection with his 
misconduct or want of progress. If three such entries have to be made against 
any particular student, he is seriously warned by the Principal. Should any 
further remark be made against him, he is summoned before the Principal, his 
record is read over to him, and he is then dismissed. A student thus dismissed 
is never re-admitted. 

The method adopted is known to every student and dismissal is rare. Cases 
arise in which students, while not positively ill-behaved or lazy, are generally 
unsatisfactory. Such students are told at the end of a term that they need not 
re-appear the next, and are asked to take their names off the rolls. I may also 
mention that we take cognisance of the behaviour of the students while outside 
the college. For example, any student convicted of a criminal offence would 
most certainly be expelled. 

13. The discipline of the institution is, I consider, excellent and one could 
scarcely wish for better behaviour. Yet, in spite of the strictness which is exer- 
cised, there are extremely good relations between the staff and the students. 
1 find that if they know that they will receive impartial justice, they are prepared 
for little mercy. I consider it an absolute error to treat students in the heavy- 
fatherly, or rather the grandmotherly, way in which they are dealt with in some 
colleges, particularly some, but not all, Mission Colleges. In such institutions 
they are petted and spoiled : their offences against proper discipline are unchecked 
and diligence is not insisted upon. We have made it an absolute rule in this 
college that the student who will not work or will not behave himself in a proper 
manner shall not be tolerated for a single day after his true character in these 
respects has been ascertained. 

14. The only subject in which cribs or keys are used in English. They 
take the form of annotated editions of the text prescribed, and some, if not all, 
are most pernicious. They are not, however, relied upon to an extent which can 
be termed considerable. 

15. The professors of English give lectures which are fully explanatory of 
the text studied. They also indicate what books should be read along with each. 
It is found that if instruction be sufficiently thorough, the student does not rely 
on annotated editions and prefers the notes of the professor’s lectures. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. The undergraduates of this college live— 

(a) with their parents or guardians, 

(b) with relatives, 

(?) in rented rooms, or 

(d) in the London Mission hostel. 

The majority are to be found under (b) and ( c ) above. 

No hostel under the supervision of the college authorities has as yet been 
established. _ The Travancore Government has, however, taken steps to have this 
done immediately and very soon we shall have a hostel close to the college and 
under the management of the college authorities. 
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The London Missionary Society has a hostel, open to all classes of students, 
but it is only used by Christians. It is under the immediate supervision of a 
European Missionary, and as far as I have heard is well conducted. It is not 
as yet under the inspection of the college authorities, but will be as soon as our 
own hostel arrangements are complete. 

(2), (3), (4) See (1) above. 

(5) The games played are tennis, football and cricket. No games are 
compulsory. No exercises of an athletic kind are gone through habitually by 
the students. 


( 6 ) Under present arrangements there being no hostel or other collective 
residential system, it is difficult to make any special arrangements regarding the 
health of students, but I enquire into every case of illness and whenever possible 
try to get students to accept the best medical advice and treatment available. 
In cases of sudden illness we get immediate assistance from the Trivandrum 
General Hospital which is close to the college. 

In epidemics of cholera and small pox the students are warned as far as 
possible of the dangers and are informed as to the best preventive measures. 

(7) Vaccination is compulsory. Small-pox has recently appeared in the 
town, and I have had every student re-vaccinated. Any student who refused to 
submit to the operation would at once be turned out. 

(8) No special measures have been taken to protect or preserve the eyesight 
of students. The writing desks are properly made and with a suitable slope. 
The seats are in some cases too narrow, but I am having these altered. All 
benches have backs. The lighting and ventilation of the building are as nearly 
perfect as possible. The length of the building lies athwart the direction of the 
prevailing wind, and as the class rooms are in a single line, each gets thorough 
ventilation. 

(9) Any student showing evidence of consumption would be sent to the 
General Hospital where he would get the best advice available here. Such a 
case would never be neglected or left to run its course without something being 
done by way of remedy or alleviation. 

(3) Influence. 

(1) The average yearly number in each class of the college is about 45, and 
this is the average number taught by each lecturer who takes a whole class. 
(By a whole class is meant a class studying a compulsory subject: where there 
are optional subjects, the class is divided into two or more sections.) The 
maximum number which has been taught at any one time by a professor has 
never exceeded 70. 

(2) The students do a considerable amount of reading outside their text 
books. The college library at present contains about 5,000 volumes, and this 
number will be considerably increased next year. Each student is allowed to hare 
three volumes from it at a time. On an average each student takes out 
about 40 volumes annually, besides using the reference library. (The college is 
open 8| months in the year.) The students receive every encouragement .to read 
widely, and they are guided in their choice of books by the professors, who 
frequently assist them with books from their private libraries. 


The college reading room is supplied with the following periodicals 


The "Times" (London.) 
Spectator. 

Madras Times. 

The Hindu, 

Punch, 

Black and White. 

Illustrated London News. 
Boys’ Own Paper. 

Indian Journal of Education. 
Madras Educational Review, 


Nature. 

Chemical News. 
Knowledge. 

Mind. 

Chambers’ Journal. 
Strand Magazine. 
Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review, 
Indian Antiquary. 

Daily Graphic. 

Madras Review. 
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(3) Students may see professors at their bungalows on Saturdays during 
college terms between 10 and 4. They may also visit professors at other times. 

The professors have a room in the college where they can speak to students 
privately. 

(4) Students meet the professors in the college literary society at the 
weekly meetings, of which a professor, usually the Principal, presides. Also at 
such games as tennis and football. 

(5) See II (j) above. 

(6) , (7), (8). There is practically no interchange of thought or of influence 
between colleges distantly situated. Recently I had some informal correspon* 
dence with the Principal of the Central College, Bangalore, and the professor of 
physics at the Presidency College, Madras, regarding the proposed B. Sc. 
degree. 1'he professors of this college were fully in sympathy with the 
proposal to establish science degrees, and it is to be regretted that this 
sympathy could only be practically expressed by attending a meeting of senate. 
Since this involves a journey of over 1,000 miles and the absence of three pro¬ 
fessors from college for at least a week, it is practically impossible. The 
syndicate might, 1 think, show some consideration for the opinions of fellows 
living at great distances by attempting to have such important subjects discussed 
at a meeting convened during one or other of the vacations. 

I therefore think that there should be some exchange of ideas between 
professors in different colleges, in order that teachers of the same subject may 
agree on some common line of action with regard to teaching and examining in 
that subject. 

I have proposed in a seprate memorandum submitted to the Commission that 
the professors of first grade colleges teaching in any given subject should be 
formed into a body which could perform the functions of the present board of 
studies and board of examiners in that subject. This would remove many of 
the difficulties which at present obstruct the path of reform and improvement. 
With the present methods of procedure, it is almost impossible for those interest¬ 
ed in a given subject to get a hearing in University councils, and even if a 
proposal reaches the senate, it is too often swamped by the votes of those who 
are absolutely ignorant of the merits of the question on which they vote. As a 
recent example, the Commission have only to consider the way in which the 
proposal to establish science degrees was treated by the Madras Senate. A 
miscellaneous crowd of missionaries, municipal councillors and professors of 
almost every subject under the sun, except science, combined to wreck it, and 
they succeeded. 

But let the board which I have proposed decide upon a matter and let the 
senate merely confirm it, and there would be an end of most of the present 
difficulties. 

(4) Matriculation. 

The first proposal that affiliated colleges should be allowed to conduct 
their own matriculation examination, would be good one, but for one thing which 
would, I think, make it hopeless. This is that those colleges whose existence 
depends largely upon the number of their students would at once pass a large 
number, and this evasion would be difficult to detect and still more difficult to 
punish. Students would very soon find where they could pass most easily. 
Again, it would be fatal to give the power of passing matriculates to second grade 
colleges, which are in most cases overgrown adventure high schools. It is quite 
true that in course of time things would find their level, but it would be a low 
level, and probably characterised by scandals of a most disgraceful type. 

The second proposal to have a separate examination for the public service 
is very much to be preferred. The only objection which I can see to it is that 
unless the character of the two examinations were so radically different as to 
require a bifurcation in study after, say, Form IV, the pupils in Form VI of 
high schools would have a try at both the matriculation and the public service 
examinations, with the result that we should then have two evils instead of 
only one. 
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In any case it would never do to confine the scope of the matriculation 
examination to English, vernacular and arithmetic, even although the percentage 
required for a pass were considerably raised. The standard is low enough at 
present without making it ridiculously low. & 

A. CRICHTON MITCHELL, 

Principal. 


APPENDIX. 

Under sanction of Government the following rules relating to fees payable 
in the College were introduced with effect from the 26th January 1901 :_ 3 


I.—Fees in the college are charged at the following rates 


F.A 

BA 


classes ... ... ... 


Per annum 
R». 

... 48 

classes—English branch 

HI 

... 30 

Optional science branch ... 

• • • 

... 30 

Second language branch ... 

■ • • 

... 13 

All branches to gether ... 

■ * • 

it. 48 

Laboratory charge 

Id 

... 6 


II. The admission fee is Rs. 3, but is not charged in the case of those 
admitted from Government high schools. 

III. —The fees are due in nine instalments on the following dates or, if the 

college be closed on any of these dates, on the first day thereafter upon which 
it may be open— ' * 


Instalments. 

Amount due. 

Date. 

1st 

• d 

• •• 

T V of annual fee 

15th January. 

2nd 

... 

... 

TU n ... 

15th February. 

3rd 

ill 


Tf »> 

15th March. 

4th 



Jl 

TIT *?13P 

15th April. 

5 th 

• •• 

... 

TT >1 ... 

1st June. 

6th 

• • • 

... 

tV n 

1st July. 

7th 

• » « 


1 

T7 

1st August. 

8th 

IH 


T? 

1st September. 

9th 



TT • » 

1st October. 


IV. —A fine of 7* chuckrams will be levied in every case in which the fee is not 
paid on or before the prescribed date, and if not paid within one month after the 
prescribed date, the fine levied shall be one rupee. Attendance on classes is 
not permitted if the fees due have not been paid up to date. 

V. —Students are to clearly understand that the fees are annual or term fees* 
and that their payment by instalment is only allowed in order to suit the con- 
venience of those who are unable to pay the fees in one instalment. A student 
who attends any college class is therefore liable for the whole fee for the term 
in which he attends. 




= 4 annas* 
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BOMBAY. 

9 ELPHlINSTONE COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 

(1) Discipline. 

Question /.—See (2). 

Question 2. — Examinations are held at intervals throughout each term. 
Whenever a professor thinks fit, he holds an examination and the results are 
recorded in the college examination book. Students are warned that failures in or 
absence from these examinations may prevent them from being allowed to appear 
at the University examinations. 

Question 3. —Men who thus shirk their work generally attend lectures re¬ 
gularly, so that they are seldom detected, as large classes afford little time for 
questioning. Students are, however, deterred as much as possible from shirking 
their work by the examinations described above. 

Question 4. —Students are liable to be fined when they are absent from 
the lectures. Students must attend at the college roll-call for 60 days each term, 
or they are prevented from appearing in the University examination. They are 
also warned that, besides answering the roll-call, they must attend lectures, 
regularly. Cases of absence from lectures are reported to the Principal. 

Question 5.—No. 

Question 6. —We have no occasion to punish for this fault. Thh students 
arrive punctually so as to secure good places in the lecture-rooms. 

Question 7.—We seldom give home-work to undergraduates. Composi¬ 
tion exercises are done in the college class-rooms. 

Question 8 .—Rs. 120 per annum. Scholars pay half that amount. The 
charge is uniform for all the four years. No extra fee is charged for laboratory 
work. The defaulters are not allowed to attend the college. Students of 
non-Government Colleges have to pay Rs. 30 per term when attending lectures 
at this college for any post graduate examination. They attend regularly the 
few lectures we can provide for them. Our own graduates are allowed to attend 
our M.A lectures without paying any fee. 

Question g —No special measures. The students are generally polite and 
well-behaved. Any student guilty of rudeness or appearing improperly dressed 
would be rebuked or reported to the Principal by any professor who saw him. 
Rarely scuffles take place and are punished by fines. No special measures are 
required to promote cleanliness. Lavatories are provided for the use of students. 

.Question 10 .—No steps are taken to foster the habits of. truthfulness,, 
.except by rebuking students who tell lies and punishing those who are convicted 
of cribbing in examinations. 

Question //.—Students guilty of mean or dishonourable conduct are to 
some extent condemned by public opinion. New ideals of conduct are formed 
at college. But the popular code is not strict and divergence is not severely 
punished by the social sanction. 

Question 12.-— The principal punishable offences are cribbing at examinations, 
abusive language, violence, dishonesty and irregularity in attendance at lectures. 
For small offences fines, not impositions, are inflicted. Heavier fines are also 
inflicted for grave offences. In extreme cases rustication or expulsion may be 
resorted to. 

Question 13 —Abstracts and annotated editions of text-books are largely 
employed, especially in history and languages. 

Question 14. —The books themselves are read through in lectures and 
students are exhorted to read before lectures the portions of the text-booxs on 
which they are to be lectured. Our college examinations also encourage, I hope,, 
the rational study of text-books. 
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(2) Hostels and Health. 

Question /.— Rooms in the hostel are provided for 75 students. The other 
students live with their parents or. make their own arrangements for lodgings. 

Question 2. —There is a native superintendent to supervise the 75 students 
in the hostel. He is a whole-time man. The hostel is situated in a good 
neighbourhood. 

Question 3 — (a) The superintendent often inquires about the food-supplies 
and always settles the matter in case of dispute, For food purposes, 
resident students divide themselves into several clubs, about a 
dozen members in each, who manage their own affairs through 
scretaries elected monthly. The superintendent always helps them 
in securing good food. 

(/;) The college gymkhana provides plenty of physical exercise and 
recreation. 

( c) The Superintendent is always among them and the students have 
every opportunity of following the good example that he takes 
care to set them. He punishes minor offences by fines and reports 
grave offences to the Principal. 

Question 4. —The Superintendent is a B. A. of Bombay and, before he was 
given the post, had some experience of school discipline. He is a Guzerathi 
Hindu and thus well able to understand the wants of the resident students, 
most of whom come from that part of the country. 

Question 5 —Cricket, tennis, football, hockey, etc., are favourite out-door 
games; none compulsory. We have at present no gymkhana. Sandovv’s 
exercises are not gone through by our students. 

Question 6. — I'he hostel is for medical purposes in charge of the Presidency 
Surgeon, who visits the hostel at intervals and advises us what to do in case of 
sudden illness or epidemics. 

Question 7.—When small pox is prevalent, we recommend vaccination. 
Sometime ago when small-pox was raging in Bombay, l had a calf brought to the 
college, and myself, my family and most of the professors were vaccinated. A 
large number of students followed the example. Every facility is afforded for 
vaccination in Bombay. 

Question 8. —No special measures are taken to preserve the eyesight of 
students. Our building was not originally meant for a college and the arrange¬ 
ment of light in the lecture-rooms is haphazard. Most of the lecture-rooms "are 
fairly well ventilated, but not in the latest scientific principles. The benches 
have backs. The reading desks are so constructed that the students are not 
cramped over their books when they sit at lecture. 

Question 0 —-No measures are taken to counteract consumptive tendencies. 

(3) Influence. 

Question /.—Our classes are of all numbers from over a hundred down 
to three or four in certain voluntary subjects. As we have only nine professors 
for over three hundred students, it is impossible to pay much individual attention 
to scholars. They have to be taught collectively. Some students come separately 
to consult us about special difficulties of their own. But we cannot venture 
to encourage the practice. If we did so, we should have to work 24 hours a 
day. The truth is, we want a larger staff badly, and I believe the same want is 
felt by all Indian colleges. 

Question 2. — The average student confines himself to his text-books. 
The selection of books provided in the library guides him in his choice of books. 
Professors often recommend good books in the course of their lectures and 
students come to them frequently for advice on this subject. 

Question 3. —Not out of school-hours, unless they require anything very 
urgently. Each professor has a room in the college in which he can and does 
receive and talk to pupils privately. 
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Question 4 .■—The gymkhana affords such opportunities. Professors and 
pupils consult together in gymkhana committee meetings and as spectators 
and participators in games. We also have a few social meetings at which past 
and present students meet. I myself used to make a practice of having walks 
with students which give opportunities of consultation on all manner of topics. 

Question 5.—Professors sometimes visit the hostel, but our guidance of 
their studies is given at the college. The fellows residing at the hostel give 
help and advice to junior students 

Question 6 .—Professors of different colleges meet and exchange views at 
the meetings of the senate and syndicate, at the University examinations and 
at educational parties. Such interchange of views is desirable and to a large 
extent obtained by the above opportunities, especially among the Bombay City 
colleges. I do not know what steps can be taken to give the up-country colleges 
a better opportunity of expressing their views. They are of course consulted 
by the syndicate on all important educational questions. 

Question 7 .—I do not think there is any pressing need for such a council 
which would be too professorial to make a good selection of examiners. Each 
member would be inclined to try to secure examinerships for members of his 
own college staff. 

Question 8 .—Something has been done in this direction by the University 
Commission. The Bombay colleges are bound by their local position to have 
a preponderant influence in University council. In November at the time of 
examinations many up country professors come to Bombay. If any such 
council, as is suggested in (7), should be instituted, this would be the best time 
for it to meet. 


(4) Matriculation. 

I am quite satisfied with our present matriculation examination. It is 
framed in such a way as to exclude those who are unlit for University work. 
Such being the case, I do not see why the fact that it supplies a test of a certain 
amount of proficiency for those who wish to begin life wdthout going to college 
should be considered an objection. It fulfils a useful double function, and, 
as such, is a popular examination, which thus is useful in a third way as contri¬ 
buting largely to the finances of the University, There would be far less uni¬ 
formity of standard if the colleges undertook the matriculation examination. 


Bombay; 

The 18th March tgo2. 


1 


M. MacMILLAN, Principal, 

Elphinstone College. 


10. WILSON COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 

(1) Discipline. 

Terminal examinations are held in April for all classes. In September terminal 
examinations are held for the junior B.A. class and prelimanary examin¬ 
ations (to determine who shall attend the University examinations) are held for 
the previous intermediate and senior B.A, classes. 

Other examinations are occasional and dependent on the will of individual 
professors. In practical work (chemistry) the professor has a full knowledge 
of what is done. 

3. It has not been found necessary to deal with third-year students for 
shirking work. In recent years these have taken advantage largely of the 
concession regarding attendance due to plague, but in the second term they 
are as regular in attendance as the others. If they neglect work, they must 
suffer in the final examinations. 

Students of the first year in Bombay work with examinations in view. 

4. Cases of absence without leave (except from sickness) are very rare and 
there is no fixed penalty. The evil is practically unknown here. 
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Students must attend each term 60 days as required by the University. 
Full attendance means about So days in the first term and 90 days in the 
second. 

5. No. There are no private candidates in the post matriculation examinations. 

6. Nothing beyond verbal reproof is required. 

7. Essays (in composition) for all students; and exercises varying according 
to the subject, as problems in mathematics, science and logic, exercises in 
rhetoric and style. 

The home written work is not ‘ much,' as there is not a sufficient staff of 
assistant professors. And in large classes it is difficult to secure general punctual 
performance. Our 1 suasion ’ is purely moral. Home study is to some extent 
tested by oral examining in class. 

8. Fees are Rs. 6 per mensem (or Rs. 36 each term). The fee is uniform 
and there are no extra fees. The M.A, candidates do not pay fees, although 
there is usually a regular class for at least part of their work. 

Defaulters are not sent up to the University examinations unless they have 
paid their fees before the form is signed. >• 

9 & 10. In the college the Christian Scriptures are taught and the whole 
of Christian ethics inculcated. 

11. Students acquire a distinct sense of honour, though perhaps they have 
not a special ‘ code.’ Breach thereof would be strongly disapproved by other 
students, but not formally dealt with unless it were connected with the work of 
any special club or society. 

12. The on’iy method of punishment apart from moral censure is that of 
fines, very rarely exercised. For grave misconduct students would be required 
to leave the college. Practically very little of given discipline is here required. 

13 & 14. Aids to study are numerous, especially in languages, history, 
logic. In some subjects as mathematics and French private tutors are 
engaged. Students do not rely entirely on any such aid ; and in the class* 
rooms the entire work prescribed for each class is fully taught, the method 
of viva voce examination being to some extent combined with that of formal 
lecturing. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1 Those in college quarters are under the control of the Principal, the 
constant supervision being exercised by a Dakshina fellow, a sort of assistant 
professor, a Hindu. Dakshina fellows are distinguished graduates, receiving pay 
from funds at the disposal of Government. This supervision may be the whole or 
part of the work assigned to one of these. 

The surrounding houses are highly respectable; and I am not aware of any 
boarding houses that are in objectionable situations, 

2 (a) The students divide themselves into clubs according to caste or race 
and arrange for their food. 

( b ), ( c ) The supervisor must at once report to the Principal anything 
questionable in the conduct of a student or students. 

3. The most suitable of the Dakshina fellows is chosen ; the one most likley 
to know the students and to be regarded with respect. 

4. Lawn tennis and cricket; also less regularly football and Badminton. 

We have not made games compulsory. There is no scientific teaching of 

athletic exercises in connection with the college work. 

Some students belong to cricket tennis clubs that are not connected with 
the college. 

We have not been able to obtain sufficient ground as yet. 

5. Medical attendance can be always had within a few minutes. We have had 
little of illness except from malarial fever. The only epidemic that has affected 
cur attendance is the plague. In the case any that are in a state of panic are 
allowed to go to the country. 
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6 . Vaccination would be urged if there were an epidemic of small-pox. In 
the case of plague-inoculation a medical officer from Dr. Ilaffkine’s laboratory 
has been repeatedly in attendance with little result. 

7. The benches and desks are carefully constructed. The former have 
backs and all are on approved patterns. There is abundance of light and air. 

Charge of the protection of the eyesight is not undertaken by the professors. 
Many students wear spectacles. 

8 . Cases of consumption are rare. 1 do not know of the professors have 
been the first discoverers of any. Students so suffering are adviser to go to 
their homes, or are permitted to join provincial colleges where the climatic con¬ 
ditions may be supposed to be more favourable. 

(3) Influence. 

The number of students in a class varies from 3 to 140 (and may to a still 
greater extent). All classes are broken into sections for second language 
and for voluntary subjects. The lecturer to a class changes every hour 
and a professor may go from a class of 100 to a class of 10. The smallest classes 
are such as Latin and optional mathematics. 

In small classes the professor knows the students better, but the fact does 
not in a college carry with it the advantages that it would in a school. Students 
win success, not through compulsion, but by depending on their own resources. 

2. Yes, to a limited extent, especially to aid in writing essays, whether as 
college exercises or for literary societies and kindred objects. 

The majority have no desire to read what does not bear on their work, 
Individuals read on subjects that interest them—political, social, religious, 
literary, etc. 

3. Students have access to their professors at any time in their houses, or in 
the college buildings, but there is no room sc apart for the purpose indicated. 

4. At meetings of literary society or occasional social evenings, or on the 
cricket ground, or the professor may visit residential quarters. 

5. The resident quarters attached to the college are constantly visited. 
Guidance in study is not usually given outside college hours. 

6. Not directly. All colleges teach the same curriculum. Professors to 
some extent meet as examiners and learn one another’s methods. It would be 
difficult to establish “ interchange of thought and influence.” The establishment 
of an inter-collegiate magazine might have this effect. Text-books written be 
Professor’s aid. Occasionally a professor of one college delivers a public lecture 
in another. 

7. Such an inter-collegiate council might be very useful for general ad¬ 
ministrative ends It would not effect “ interchange of thought and influence ” 
as most of the “ thinkers ” would not be members of it. For such an end at 
least half the professors should be members. 

It might beneficially recommend examiners. 

8. Special courses of lectures such as the “ Wilson Philological ” lectures 
might be delivered in all or most of the colleges. 

A review or magazine. 

o 


(4) Matriculation. 

The matriculation examination should be maintained. To abolish it would 
lead to unknown evils ; it would also lessen the position of the University (as 
distinct from the colleges). 

The examination should be confined to those intending a University course ; 
and the character of the examination should correspond thereto. 

The examination should not be limited to three subjects. One subject is 
sufficient as a test of ability. But it is essential that the student be prepared 
to enter on the collegiate course, and this he will not be unless he has to prepare 
for a testing examination. Students in India, as a rule, study only what is 
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prescribed for examination. The matriculation examination must include 
elementary mathematics (algebra and euclid) and should include elementary 
science. 

R. SCOTT, 

Acting Principal, Wilson College, Bombay. 


u. GRANT MEDICAL COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 

(1) Discipline 

1. 

2. Terminal examinations are held. 

3. We refuse to sign them up for appearing at the University examinations. 

4. The same as No. 3 above. Over 20 per cent. 

5. No. 

6. The roll-call is taken at the commencement of each class, and those 
that are not present at the time are marked absent . 

7 - 

8. Rs. 72 for a term of six months. Yes. Uniform charge for all the five 
years. No extra fee is charged. 

Fees are generally recovered in advance. No student is permitted to appear 
at his next University examination unless he has paid his fees in full. Medical 
graduates do pay fees when preparing for higher examination and attend regularly 
for chemical instruction. 

9. Moral certificates for University examinations are refused. 

Any student found unclean is sent away from class and marked absent. 

10. Same as No. 9 above. 

11. I think so to some extent. 

12. Absence from class or lecture, misconduct and disobedience. Refusal 
to sign certificates for University examinations, etc., rustication and expulsion. 

13. Discouraged as much as possible, but they are used by some students 
for their final examination. 

14. The practical method of teaching in the different classes. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. 2, 3 & 4. Wherever they can get lodgings near the college. There are 
very inferior quarters in the compound of the college for only 15 students; 
they are under the supervision of the Principal. 

5, Cricket and tennis. There are some gymnastic games also. 

6. We have new wards, specially for the students, which have been recently 
built. 

7 - 

8. Advising when necessary the use of suitable glasses. Yes, Yes. We 
have benches, etc., both with and without backs. 

9 - 

(3) Influence. 

\ ■ 105 scholars in each class. 

174 scholars in each lecture. 

268 maximum number for a lecturer. 

2. 

3. Yes. There is one room for ail professors. 
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4 & 5 - 

6 , & 7 * is t , he on, y med5caI college in the Presidency; but I do not 
thekTnd * a ® liated colleges should not unite for the purpose of interchange of 

8 . The establishment of social and alhletic clubs on the University system. 

(4) Matriculation 

. *. think »t is better to leave this to the University. There would be certainly 
variations of standards if the colleges examine independently. Such a course 
would tend to break up the University system. 

H. P. DIMMOCK, M D., 
Lieutenant-Colonel ’ 

Acting Principal, Grant Medical College. 


13. ST. XAVIER’S COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 

(1) Discipline. 

1 & 2. Besides the terminal examinations we have bi-weekly exercises 
m composition and the professors generally test the progress of their students 
by oral repetitions. 

3. All the terminal examinations are considered to form part of the " pre¬ 

liminary examination ” and students who are shown from the results of these 
examinations to have persistently shirked their work are not sent up for the 
University examinations. v 

4, 5&6. Our University requires 60 days (about 75 per cent.) attendance at 
a college for keeping a term and not even the syndicate has the power to excuse 
a single day s attendance below the required minimum. Private candidates are 
not admitted at all except in very rare cases by special grace of the senate 
During the last year the plague has unfortunately greatly interfered with the 
regular attendance of students, as the University was barred to excuse short 
attendance during the first term when the plague is generally at its worst. 

7. The amount of work to be gone through in each year is so heavy that 

it is found impossible to exact regular home-work from students in addition to 
the regular exercises in composition. ’* ~ ' ' 7 

8. The fees charged in our college are Rs. 48 per term ; they are the same 
tor all classes. In addition, students have to pay an entrance fee of Rs. 10 on 
first joining the college, principally in order to check capricious migration from 
other colleges. No extra fees are charged for laboratory work. Defaulters are 
not sent up for the University examinations. Graduates who read for the M A 
examination are not charged any fees except those who join from other colleges’ 
work^ Charged the ordmar y fees 5 the y do attend regular lectures and laboratory 

9 & 10. Good manners, cleanliness and truthfulness are encouraged 
through free and constant intercourse between students and professors which 
greatly, facilitates personal admonition. Dishonesty in examinations is punished 
by rustication and in aggravated cases by dismissal from the college. 

u. Difference of race and religion very much retards the development of 
a code of honour and limits its scope. There is little touch between the different 
sections even after several years of college-life, and each section has its own 
peculiarities about honour resulting more from custom and early training than 
from any sense of collegiate esprit de corps. s 

12. There are no recognised punishable offences in our college and no 
fines or other punishments are inflicted beyond, in rare cases, a reprimand from 
the Principal, and we have no difficulty whatever in maintaining a strict discipline 
without any such punishments. Indian students are very tractable and amenable 
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to discipline : a kind word generally sets them right. In case a student should 
prove impervious to admonition, he would be asked to leave the college, as 
insubordination is, according to our rules, a sufficient reason for the dismissal of 
a student. 

1.3 & 14 - Cribs and similar impediments to sound learning are very 
numerous ; at the beginning of the year and again a few months before the 
University examinations my paper-basket is generally full of advertisements and 
specimen pages of cribs of the worst kind ; the most objectionable among them 
are the annotated editions of English classics. There is a strong tendency 
among fresh men, less so in the higher classes, to make the memory serve for all 
the faculties. Much can be done and is done to counteract this tendency by 
private and public instruction and direction, but the principal remedy lies with 
the examiners ; it is difficult to convince students of the uselessness of cribs and 
other aides memoire if they find them after all useful for passing the examin¬ 
ations. 


(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. The majority of our students are from Bombay and live with their 
families'.in the town. There is no hostel in connexion with the college, and from 
its position I am afraid there is scarcely any hope of acquiring one unless 
Government comes to our assistance. 

5. We have a tennis court, cricket pitches and a ground for football. No 
games are compulsory. Many of our students are members of the Sir D. M. 
Petit Gymnasium in the immediate vicinity of the college. 

6. The sanitary arrangements in the college are very good. Since the 
outbreak of plague in Bombay the University has excused short attendance 
during the first term and many students, especially from out-stations, avail them¬ 
selves of the indulgence and leave Bombay towards the end of the term. 

7. Vaccination is not insisted upon, but from time to time especially during 
epidemics opportunity is given to the students to be vaccinated on the college 
premises. 

8. The light and ventilation of our lecture rooms leave nothing to be desired. 
The desks are comfortable and the benches are provided with backs. 

9. I know of only one such case; the student accepted my advice and 
discontinued his studies. 


(3) Influence. 

1. The number of students in the different classes varies considerably ; the 
professors who lecture on subjects which are equally obligatory on all students 
(English, mathematics, etc.) have to deal with larger classes than, eg., the 
professors of the second languages and the groups in the B.A. class, and the 
amount of individual attention which each student gets from his teacher varies 
of course inversely as the number of students. Too much “ individual attention " 
is however strongly to be deprecated ; it forms an essential part of an University 
education to teach the students to use their own brains instead of having 
recourse to their teacher for every trifle. The maximum number of students in 
one class is at present 127. 

2. I do not think that more than about one-fourth of our students do much 
of private reading; they complain not without reason that our courses of study 
are so heavy that there is no time left for it. 

3 & 4. All the European professors live in the college and the students 
have on all days and at all times free access to them ; no otner opportunities are 
required. 

6, 7 & 8. There is at present no such interchange between the different col¬ 
leges ; each college is a separate, isolated unit. The main reason of this undesir¬ 
able state of things is, in my opinion, the faulty constitution of our University in 
which the colleges as such have no locus standi. The senate is a heterogeneous 
assembly of members appointed often without any regard to their educational 
qualifications. The colleges are only the drudges of the University without any 
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voice in its management and consequently without any responsibility for its short¬ 
comings. If the colleges had a preponderating influence in the management and 
a decisive voice in the deliberations, they would naturally be drawn closer together 
and a necessary consequence of a greater responsibility would be a greater interest 
in University affairs. A very considerable obstacle to inter-collegiate communica¬ 
tion are the travelling expenses. 

(4) Matriculation. 

All my colleagues and I are strongly opposed to the abolition of the matri¬ 
culation examination, and we are fully convinced that the effect of such a retro¬ 
grade step will be nothing but confusion. The Universities and Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge have nothing in common with our Universities and 
colleges except the name ; in all other respects they are essentially different; the 
London University, the only one with which our universities can be compared, has 
wisely kept its matriculation. If it is difficult to secure uniformity of standard in 
one examination, it will not be made easier by substituting a dozen or more 
different examinations for one. The proposal of letting the university charge a 
certain fee from candidates for the privilege of being examined by the colleges 
is ingenious, but scarcely fair: the colleges will have to do the work and the 
university pockets the fees, which appears a very unequal division of labour. 
The privileges of an undergraduate of Oxford and Cambridge may be worth Rs. 10 
or more, but 1 am unable to discover any privileges of our undergraduates for 
which a reasonable man might be willing to pay Rs. 10. 

The alternative proposal, to confine the matriculation examination to those 
who really wish to take up a university course, is an eminently practical one and 
will, if adopted, be a great gain to the university and to the colleges. To the 
proposed subjects I should like to add "(4) history ” and instead of "(3) 
arithmetic” I would substitute “ mathematics, ” as algebra and euclid or better 
'* geometry ” are far more useful for the subsequent college course than arith¬ 
metic. 

As an additional means to secure the same object, I would propose to raise 
the matricurlation fees considerably, say, to double the present amount and to 
reserve one-half of the fees of the successful candidates as part-payment of the 
previous examination. This would at the same time go a long way to rid the 
examination of the superfluous ballast of totally unfit candidates who constitute 
at present the great majority of the examinees. 

F. DRECKMANN, 

Principal , St. Xavier's College, Bombay . 


13. BARODA COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. All professors are required to see that the proper proportion of the 
prescribed University course is gone through each term. The quality of the 
work is tested by the terminal examinations and also by the exercise work. 

2. A written examination is held at the end of each term. 

3. Students who have persistently neglected their work are not allowed to 
appear at the University examinations. 

4. Each student has to keep 60 days every term, and unless he keeps these 
days by attending the lectures, he is not allowed to appear at the University 
examinations. 

5. There are no "private candidates” for any University examination 
higher than Matriculation. 

6. There is little or no trouble in this respect. As a rule, our students are 
punctual and regular. 
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7 - On an average three or four exercises per week are expected to be done 
by the students. Reports are submitted by professors at the end of every term 
and steps are then taken for reproving those students who have not acquitted 
themselves satisfactorily. In bad cases a student would not be granted 
a certificate to appear at the next University examination. 

8. (a) Rs. 30 per term for the previous and ist LL.B. classes. Rs. 25 for 

the others. Theses fees are, however, too small and will be raised 

within a short time, 

( b ) No extra fees are charged for laboratory work. 

(c) After a certain date students who have not paid their fees are 

suspended. 

(d) There are no regular lectures for any examination higher than the 

M.A. 

9. The Principal and professors give advice in the classes about good 
manners ; also about cleanliness. 

10. By means of general advice from Principal and professors. 

11. There is a code of honour to a certain extent among the students, for 
when anyone of them is known to be untruthful or of bad character the others 
shun him until he begins to show amendment. But there are really no thoroughly 
bad students in residence, because such are got rid of as soon as possible. 

12. (1) Writing upon the walls of the building. 

(2) Creating a disturbance or causing annoyance to fellow-students. 

(3) Neglect of work and minor offences. 

The punishments are. 

(1) Imposition to a slight extent. 

(2 Fines. 

(3) Suspension. 

(4) Refusal to grant the certificates required by the University. 

(5) Dismissal. 

13. Nearly all the text-books prescribed by the University have been exten¬ 
sively annotated and the students buy these annotated editions and read them 
carefully. This is especially the case with English literature, Sanskrit and 
history. The mischief, however, prevails most in the junior classes. 

14. Students are warned against learning notes by heart, and in framing 
the college examination papers some care is exerted to discount the disadvan¬ 
tages that are supposed to result from such mere efforts of memory. 

But the system of trusting to notes either from professors or books does 
undoubtedly prevail to a considerable extent. The evil would be remedied in 
a great degree if the University were to make a rule that professors were not to 
be appointed examiners in the subjects on which they had been previously 
lecturing. 


(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. At present we have 77 students (out of 200) living in boarding houses 
in the college compounds. The others find private lodgings in the city. 
Financial considerations during the past three years of scarcity have prevented 
any addition to the number of boarding houses, but of course these will gradual¬ 
ly be increased as circumstances permit. T here is no doubt that in every way 
it is desirable that all college students should reside in these hostels. 

3. {a) A general supervision is exercised by the Principal who visits the 
boarding houses at regular intervals. But in addition there is a managing 
committee consisting of one of the professors, one of the fellows and one of 
the office clerks. The two latter reside in the boarding houses. 

(b) These hostels are in the extensive college compound far away from any 
surrounding influances due to ordinary dwelling houses. 

3. The resident supervisors see that discipline is maintained in the boarding 
house ; that a roll-call is properly called every night at 9 o’clock, and that the 
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moral conduct of the students is good. The gymnasium, cricket ground and 
tennis courts being adjacent to the hostels, these students have every oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying physical exercise. They are all advised to take plenty 
of recreation and nearly all of them do so in one way or another. 

4. The fellow being a graduate is quite capable of assisting the students in 
their studies, and this he does by giving them very welcome advice. 

5. Cricket, lawn tennis, football and gymnastics. These are not compul¬ 
sory, but all have to pay a fixed sum every term for the support of these games. 

6. The doctors from the State hospital attend the students when called 
for ; otherwise those who are unwell go to one of the State dispensaries, or in 
severe cases to the hospital. In the case of an epidemic like plague breaking 
out, it would be necessary to close the hostels, but nothing of this sort has ever 
happened. 

7. No. My information is that nearly all students have been vaccinated. 

8. (a) No special attention has been paid to the eyesight of the students. 

( 2 >) The arrangements as regards light and ventilation in the college 

and the boarding houses have been carefully attended to and there 
is no complaint in this respect. 

(c) In most of the classes the benches have backs provided. 

9. No active measures are taken. 

(3) Influence. 

1. The numbers vary very much, the average in the previous class being 
about 80 to 90, the intermediate class about 45, the junior B, A. class about 35, the 
senior B.A. class about 30, the intermediate science class about 3, the B.Sc. 
class about 2 and the law class about 20, 

The number of professors engaged in lecturing to these students is 10. 
Moreover, there are two fellows who give a little assistance. 

2. The best students read a considerable number of books. They are 
guided in their choice by the professors. 

3. The Principal and the two senior professors have separate rooms. The 
others have a room in common. Students can see their teachers whenever 
the latter are not engaged in lecturing. 

4. Professors and students meet in various ways ; for example, at the meet¬ 
ings of the debating society, and more especially at the time of the annual 
social gathering. 

5. This question has already been answered. 

6. 7 & 8. There is no interchange of thought and influence between this 
college and others, except in this way, that professors often meet during vacation 
time and talk informally about points of interest. Meetings of college represen¬ 
tatives once a year for the purpose of discussing inter-collegiate matters' would 
be an innovation highly to be welcomed. Much benefit would, I feel assured, 
result if this suggestion were carried into effect. 

(4) Matriculation. 

(a) I would strongly deprecate any change in the present system of 

making the passing of the matriculation a sine qua non for 
entrance to a college. And this examination should continue to 
be held by the University. The circumstances in India are such 
that if the colleges were granted this power of examination and 
admission, our junior classes would be crowded even far more 
than they are at present with weak and immature students. 

( b) For those students who do not wish to join a college, a school final 

examination with a wider scope than matriculation might be 
instituted as is the case in the Bombay University. This examin¬ 
ation should, however, be considered to a greater extent than now 
prevails as a test for admission to Government service. Otherwise 
it will be a failure. 
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(c) I do not approve of any reduction in the number of subjects to be 
studied for the matriculation examination of the University of 
Bombay. 

T. S. TAIT, M.A., B.S.C., 

Principal. 
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CALCUTTA. 

14. PRESIDENCY COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. In order to test the quantity and quality of work done in the junior 
F.A. and junior B.A. classes, annual examinations are held in the 1st and 3rd 
year college classes. 

3. Only annual examinations are held in the I st and 3rd year college classes 
and annual test examinations in the 2nd and 4th year college classes. 

3. Those students who persistently shirk their work during the 1st or 3rd 
year of their college course are not promoted to the next higher classes, vis., 
the 2nd and 4th year classes, respectively, if they fail in the college annual 
examinations. 

4. (a) Absence from class without leave is punished in the case of scholars 
with deduction of scholarships during the period of absence. 

(£) Both scholars and non-scholars are punished by being marked absent 
and so being made to lose their percentage of attendance for the 
period of absence. 

(<?) Under graduates are excluded from appearing at the F.A. and B.A. 
examinations of the Calcutta University if they fail to attend 56 
per cent, of the lectures delivered in the college classes during 
two accademical years in each of the subjects in which they are to 
be examined. 

5. An under graduate thus excluded from appearing at the University exa¬ 
minations is not permitted to appear as a “ private candidate.” No private 
candidates (except females) are allowed to appear at the F.A. or B.A. Examin- 
tions of the Calcutta University. 

6. Class registers are called by the professors at the commencement of 
each lecture and, if ihe students fail to attend their classes punctually at the 
beginning of the lecture, they are marked absent, and they thus pro tanto lose 
their percentage of attendance. 

7. Home work is not generally given out to under graduates. 

8. The following is the scale of fees fixed for this college :— 

(aj Rs. 12 a month is charged from all students reading in this college, 
exceptions being made in the following cases only. 

(£) Scholars reading in the 1 st and 2nd year (F, A.) classes pay at. the 
rate of Rs. 10 a month. 

( c) Mahomedan students of this college pay in all the classes at the rate 

of Rs. 4 a month. The balance, viz., Rs. 8, is met from the Moshin 
fund. 

(d) Students of the Sanskirt college reading in the 3rd, 4th and 5th 

year college classes pay at the rate of Rs. 6 a month. 

{e ) Besides the monthly tuition fees stated above, there is an admission 
fee of Rs. 10 which is uniformly realised from all students at the 
time of their first admission. 

The fee for all the classes is uniform with the exceptions stated above. 

No extra fee is charged for laboratory work, but the students who work 
in the laboratories have to make a special money deposit for handling the 
apparatus, etc. If they cause any damage to instruments or apparatus, the cost 
of such damage is deducted from their deposits. 

Students are fined from annas eight to Rs. 2 a month, if they fail to pay 
their dues on the fixed dates. The names of defaulters are struck off the 
rolls of the college on the last day of every month and a re-admission fee cf 
Rs. 10 is charged if they join again subsequently. Graduates in the pass degree 
pay the usual monthly tuition fee of Rs. 12 when preparing for higher exam¬ 
ination. It is presumed that the expression “ higher examination ” denotes the 
M.A. examination of the Calcutta University. 
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Graduates preparing for the higher or M.A. examination attend regular 
lectures delivered to classes and practical demonstrations carried on in the 
laboratories. 

9- Students guilty of bad manners are rebuked and, if necessary, punished. 

It is not necessary in this college to offer any special encourgement for 
ensuring cleanliness, as the students attending the college are mostly sons of 
well-to-do people and are almost always cleanly in their habits. 

10. Truthfulness in students is encouraged by mitigating the punishment of 
offenders, if they admit their fault; whereas offenders, who try to suppress their 
fault, are rebuked and punished more severely. 

11. It cannot, 1 think, be said that the discipline enforced in this college has 
led to the development of a code of honour among the majority of the students. 
It is only a small University who seem to be guided by such a sense of honour 
and those who are guilty of a breach of discipline seem generally to have the 
passive sympathy of the majority. 

12. The following are recognized punishable offences in this college 

(a) Making a noise in class. 

(b) Annoying or disturbing a professor. 

(c) Loitering in the verandahs during lecture hours. 

(d) Any disorderly conduct on the part of the students. 

(e) Taking any book or note-book into the examination hall during the 

annual or test examinations, or otherwise using any unfair means 
during such examinations. 

(/) Disobedience to orders of the Principal or any infringement of the 
college rules or other breaches of discipline. 

( g ) Any immoral conduct. 

( h) Assaulting any servant of the college. 

(?) Eating or chewing in class. 

(/) Any damage done to the college building or - property or pluck¬ 
ing any of the college plants. 

(£) Impertinent or disrespectful behaviour or any objectionable language 
to any of the professors. 

(t) Answering the roll-call of another student while he is absent. 

( m ) Tampering with any official document. 

(n) Inattention or neglect of study, when reported by the professors. 
The punishments inflicted are as follows :— 

Warning, fines, suspension from attending class lectures, rustication or 
expulsion. 

Impositions are not resorted to. Fines are imposed. Money fines varying 
from Re 1 to Rs. 15 according to the nature of the offence are imposed. 

13. Printed notes and abstracts, especially those by native editors, are 
commonly made use of by the undergraduates. In English, philosophy, Sanskirt 
and history these keys or summaries are, I believe, mostly used. Such notes are 
I believe often committed to memory by students with a view to passing the F.A. 
and B.A. examinations. 

14. The text-books are systematically gone through and taught in the 
different classes, and the syllabuses lectured upon, while the students who take 
up science are required to do practical work in the college laboratories. Printed 
notes are, I believe, regarded by the students as a help in answering the kind 
of questions set at the University examinations, and as success in these 
examinations is the principal, if not the only, object of their studies, attempts to 
discourage the use of keys and abstracts generally prove futile. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

Under graduates of this college are required to live either with their parents 
or bond fide guardians, or in licensed messes or boarding houses or in the Eden 
Hindu Hostel, which is a Government institution attached to this college. 



2. The Eden Hindu Hostel is directly under the control of the Principal of 
the Presidency College. There is one Superintendent and one Joint Superin¬ 
tendent, both of whom are natives. They are residents in the hostel and are 
whole-time men. Besides the two Superintendents there are in the hostel five 
prefects, usually graduates of the Calcutta University and senior boarders, for 
the five wards, into which the hoste is divided, who are appointed by the Princi¬ 
pal of the Presidency College, with a view to preserve discipline and tidiness in 
each ■ward.. About 50 inmates of the Eden Hostel fall under the control of each 
prefect, while the Superintendent and Joint Superintenaent exercise control and 
supervision over the whole body of boarders. Serious cases of misconduct and 
such cases as cannot be dealt with by the Superintendent are reported to the 
Principal for his decision. There is also a board of visitors consisting of eleven 
members, of which the Principal of the Presidency College is ex-officio Presi¬ 
dent. Members of the board visit and inspect the hostel from time to time. 
The hostel is sourrounded on the south by the buildings for the students of the 
military class of the medical college, on the north and east by low class bustee 

people and on the west by houses of the better classes. 

3. The boarders are under the direct the supervision of the Superintendent ; 
he sees that the rules of the hostel (a copy inclosed) are scrictly enforced— 

(a) The Superintendent and the Joint Superintendent inspect the food 

provided for the hoarders to see that it is sound and unadulterated. 
There is also a mess committee composed of five senior boarders 
who arrange for the daily meals in consultation with the Joint 
Superintendent and the medical officer of the hostel. 

(b) Physical exercise and recreation are taken in the compound of the 

hostel in the afternoon, and the Superintendent generally watches 
the movements of the boarders during that time. There is also 
an athelic club in connection with the hostel, having a secretary 
chosen by the boarders. 

( c ) It is the duty of the Superintendent to see that all the rules of the 

hostel, which have been framed to promote the moral welfare of 
the boarders, are strictly inforced. Boarders are not allowed to go 
out of the hostel after 9. P.M. without the written permission of 
the Superintendent previously obtained, and visitors to boarders in 
the Hostel are allowed only with the permission of the Superinten¬ 
dent, and at such hours as he may prescribe. Other precautions 
which are taken, will be found in the rules of the institution. 

4. The Superintendent of the Eden Hindu Hostel is an M.A. of the 
Calcutta University. He was formerly an officer in the Education Department 
included in the Provincial Educational Service. He was head master in several 
collegiate schools and has now retired from the service of Government. After 
his retirement he was appointed to his present post. 

The Joint Superintendent was formerly a junior scholarship-holder. He 
was an officer of the Educational Department, being a member of the old Sub¬ 
ordinate Educational Service. He was a teacher in the Sanskrit collegiate 
school and was appointed to his present post after his retirement from the 
service. 

5. Cricket, football and tennis are the favourite games of the students in 
the college and in the hostel. Gymnastics are compulsory for the students of the 
1st year class of this college. Sandow’s and other physical exercises are 
practised by the students under the supervision of an experienced gymnastic 
master. 

6. By our providing gymnastics and games for them, no special care is 
taken about the health of the students attending this college, who are allowed 
to absent themselves in case of sickness, but great care is taken about the 
health of the students who lives in the Eden Hindu Hostel. There is a medi¬ 
cal officer connected with the hostel, who daily attends the institution in the 
morning. In cases of sudden illness the medical officer of the hostel is sent for, 
but if he is not available, other medical men are called in by the boarders. All 
cases of serious illness are at once reported to the Principal and information is 
also sent to the parents, guardians or other nearest relatives of the patient. 
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Boarders attacked with small-pox or plague are liable to be promptly re¬ 
moved from the hostel. Those attacked with measles, cholera or other 
infectious disease are entirely segregated from the rest by being removed to the 
hospital attached to the hostel. 

7. During the prevalence of small-pox students have recourse to vaccination 
of their own accord. Morever, in Calcutta the municipal authorities, 1 believe, 
take stringent measures to ensure vaccination or re-vaccination, especially at the 
time of epidemics. Last year, when one boarder of the Eden Hindu Hostel was 
attacked with small-pox, he was removed to a private bouse, and about 50 
boarders of the Eden Hindu Hostel were then vaccinated of their own accord. 
Practically speaking, vaccination has, I believe, become so familiar, especially 
among the educated classes, that little in the way of encouragement is necessary 
to promote it. 

8. No special care is betowed on the preservation and protection of the 
eyesight of the students of this college beyond providing well-lighted rooms for 
them. The college lectures cease before twilight. In January 1901 Mr. 
R. Iyengar, an occulist of the Mysore Kaj Government, came to this college, 
and I permitted him to examine the eyesight of the college students. 

_ The writing desks of this college are not constructed on any special 
hygienic principle. 

The arrangement of light and ventilation in this college and in the hostel 
attached to it is satisfactory. The Public Works Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal is the authority in such matters. Plans of all new constructions 
on the college premises are prepared by them in consultation with the Principal 
of the college. Benches without backs are used in this college. 

9. If the guardians of students, who betray a consumptive tendency, fail 
to detect such disease in their wards in their homes during the holidays or in term 
rime, it is hardly possible for the Principal or professors to detect it in the col¬ 
lege. Generally speaking, nothing is done by the college authorities in such 
matters. In the hostel of course the medical officer attends to such cases 
Speaking generally, I should say that the outward appearances of the students 
of this college and of the boarders of the Eden Hindu Hostel betrays no sings 
of consumptive tedency ; they almost invariably look healthy and in good spirits. 

(3) Influence. 

1. The average number of students in each class or section of a class is 
about 85, exclusive of the M.A. classes, in which the numbers are much 
smaller. 

The average number of pupils (exclusive of M.A.) to each lecturer is 85. 

It is not possible for the professors to bestow much individual attention upon 
the students. The maximum number of pupils to any lecturer is 99, or including 
13 B. Sc- students with the B.A. (B) students in. 

2. Some lectures, 112. (2) Many of the students do private reading outside 
their text-books. They read books in the college library. Students are also 
permitted to take out books from the library on making a deposit of Rs. 10. 
Choice of books to be read is made by the class professors in cases where they 
are consulted by the pupils. 

3. Yes ; the scholars have access to their teachers out of school hours. 
Some of the professors have rooms of their own in the college, where they can 
receive and talk to pupils privately. In this college there are not sufficient 
rooms to allot one room to each professor for such purposes. 

4. During athletic sports theoretical performances and meetings of debating 
clubs, etc., at the college opportunities are afforded to pupils and teachers to 
come together. I should say that ordinarily professors are not much in touch 
with the students out of college hours. 

5. Yes ; there Is the Government Eden Hindu Hostel in connection with this 
college provided for the student of this college \vide answer to question (1) on 
hostels and health]. 
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The Principal visits the hostel from time to time. There is a board of 
visitors composed of eleven members, most of whom are professors of this college, 
who visit the hostel occasionally. They rather look to the comfort of the boarders, 
I believe, than attempt to influence them or help and guide them in their 
studies. 

6. There is practically little interchange of thought and influence between 
colleges distantly situated, but some of the professors and students of different 
colleges in Calcutta come together at the meetings of the Calcutta University 
Institute and exchange ideas. 

However desirable it may be that there should be interchange of though t 
and influence between professors and teachers engaged in carrying out the same 
work at'different centres, it is practically impossible to give effect to it, as the 
several institutions are under different management, are guided by different rules 
and regulations and obey no single authority. 

7. A council like the one suggested having a recognised position might, I 
think, be formed with advantage and also utilised for selecting and recommend¬ 
ing examiners to the University. 

8. For the reasons stated in my answer to question 6, I do not think it pos* 
sible that interchange of thought and influence between colleges distantly situated 
can be arranged for in any other way than by having a formally constituted 
council as indicated in my preceding answer. 

(4 Matriculation. 

I should not be in favour of the change suggested in paragraph 1 under this 
heading. 

In view of the present condition of higher education in Bengal, it seems to 
me that under such a system there would be far less uniformity of standard than 
there is under the present system, as the result of it would probably be that 
colleges exacting a high or fairly high standard of matriculation would be practi¬ 
cally deserted, while the lower a college reduced its standard the larger would be 
the number of students attending it and the more prosperous would be its finan¬ 
cial condition. Moreover, I doubt whether the authorities of all our different 
colleges, however well intentioned they might be, would be found qualified to 
judge of a suitable standard for matriculation. Though the higher examinations 
of the University might in the long run reduce things to their proper level, I 
believe that at the outset, however stringent the rules about the preliminary quali¬ 
fications of candidates might nominally be, the result of such a measure would be 
to encourage private enterprise based on mercenary notices, whereas Government 
institutions which maintained their former standard, or a higher one, would greatly 
decline in prosperity. Even now it frequently happens that a student* of the 
Presidency College failing to obtain promotion to the next higher class, on ac¬ 
count of his inability to pass the college annual examination, manages to get 
admission into a higher class in some other affiliated institution. 1 see no reason 
why, if the entrance examination is held twice yearly, as in the London University, 
and candidates are required to pass the examination in English only first, and 
only English examiners are appointed for this examination, a sufficient 
uniformity of standard in English at all events, which seems by far the most im¬ 
portant subject, should not be secured. In my opinion higher education as exist¬ 
ing at present in this country should be regarded rather as an exotic than as a 
hardy evergreen, that is likely to be further strengthened or developed by cut¬ 
ting down to the roots. I think such a process is more likely to end in its pre¬ 
mature decay or at all events in the permanent stunting of its growth. 

This remark, in my opinion, applies almost equally to the proposals contained 
in paragraph 2. In view of the paly number of students (as compared with the 
population) who at present go in for higher education in this country, it seems to 
me, on the whole, a safer and sounder course to try to improve the existing sys¬ 
tem by grafting on the necessary modifications than to detruncate it to the 
extent suggested. 

I think a departmental school final examination in English only might per¬ 
haps be introduced with beneficial effect, and I see no objection to a more general 
departmental examination alternative to the entrance examination, but with a 
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somewhat wider and more practical scope, to be called the school final examin¬ 
ation. If, however, candidates who pass this school final examination were admis- 
sible as undergraduates of the University to its higher examinations, as I believe 
is now the case in the University of Allahabad, l am not sure that any useful 
purpose would be served by the proposal, as the same results might, I think, be 
obtained by entroducing an alternative entrance course in the University of a 
practical nature. 


If, on the other hand, such candidates were not so admissible, it seems to me 
that among those who had passed the departmental school final examination, 
there would stil be the same crowds, as now, of dissatisfied place-hunters, only 
more dissatisfied, because they would have no further outlet for their energies or 
ambitions (as they have now men as undergraduates of the University, they can 
at all events carry on their studies to a higher level), while from the fact of their 
having passed a departmental examination, Government would be held more di¬ 
rectly responsible for their want of employment I would prefer that all candidates 
for matriculation should be required to pass in English only first (with a higher 
standard than now) and that they should then be allowed six months later to 
complete their matriculation either in the other subjects of a literary course, 
somewhat similar to the present entrance course, or in an entrance course of a 
more practical character, which might lead on to alternative courses of a practi¬ 
cal nature to be introduced in the higher examinations of the University. I should 
not be disposed to approve of history and geography being omitted altogether from 
the matriculation examination. As English is the tool, which is given to our 
students to do all their educational work with, the pass marks for matriculation in 
that subject should, in my opinion, be raised to 40 per cent, but, with the minimum 
of 33 now required in the aggregate, I do not think it necessary to raise the 
pass marks in other subjects. 


Calcutta ; 

The 28th March 1902. 
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A. C. EDWARDS, 
Principal , Presidency College. 


15. St. XAVIER'S COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 
(1) Discipline. 


1, 2 & 3. A promotion test at the end of the 1st and 3rd years’ classes. 

4. The 66 per cent, rule of the University is observed. 

5. Not by us. 

6. By moral pressure. 

7. None. The students find hardly time to revise their subjects. 

8. Rs. 6 per mensem for all, with an extra fee of Re. 1 for laboratory work. 
Defaulters, after due warning, are struck off the rolls. 

g& 10. Moral influence is used. 

12. Offences against discipline, good manners, or morality are punished by 
reprimands, and, if necessary, by rustication or even expulsion. 

13. To an enormous extent in any subject for which key-makers are found. 

14. The only step that can be taken is to show by illustrations how value¬ 
less these aids (?) are. 


(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. With their parents, relations, in hostels or students’ messes. We have 
no hostel of our own. 

5. Football and cricket are encouraged, but not made compulsory. 

8. The arrangement of light and ventilation in our lecture rooms is, I think, 
quite satisfactory. 
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(3) Influence. 

1. In the ist year from 70 to 100; in the 2nd, about 150; in the 3rd, about 
40; and about 80 to 90 in the 4th. 

2. Very little, although they are provided with a very good library. 

3. Yes. 

6, No. I fail to see how it could be brought about. 

7. I am not convinced that it would be a success. 

(4) Matriculation. 

I am, at present, not prepared to support the suppression of the matricu*. 
lation examination, and to leave each affiliated college to matriculale for itself. 
My chief reason is that colleges, where such matriculation is serious, would be at 
a disadvantage compared with other colleges less scrupulous; the latter would 
evidently draw off the majority of the intended candidates and leave the 
former with a mere handful. In India it may lake a long course of time for 
things to find their own level, and time may simply bring on the ruin of the best 
colleges. If, however, the qualifications required for admission were defined so 
stringently as to eliminate all possibility of the inconvenience mentioned above, 
I should be prepared to consider again the suggestion. 

The alternative recommends itself more to my support, but there are some 
objections of which I shall mention onlv three—■ 

(1) I he case of students changing their mind and wishing to take up 

a university course after the proposed matriculation has taken 
place is not foreseen ; and yet it is to be expected to occur pretty 
frequently. 

(2) Again, in unscrupulous schools, candidates may be prepared merely 

for the three subjects in which it is proposed to examine them, 
and to be found utterly unfit for the F.A. course, after they have 
been admitted among the undergraduates. 

(3) The proposed departmental school final examination ought to be 

one which suits the requirements of both Natives and Europeans, 
or there must be two such final examinations 

I should like to have these points settled and the objections efficaciously 
removed before I give my unqualified support to the alternative proposal. 

In connection with these proposals I beg to annex an amendment by 
Father A. Neut, S.J., Prefect of Studies in our College. 

E. LA FONT, 

Rector , St. Xavier's College. 


Proposed amended scheme. 

In connection with the proposal to suppress the present matriculation ex* 
mination, and the alternative proposal, I beg to suggest the adoption of the 
following scheme, as an amendment, leaving some details to be supplied when 
required. 

. One departmental examination to serve as a test for admission into an affi¬ 
liated college, and as a school final examination, with alternatives, in the latter 
case, to suit the requirements of the better as well as of the poorer classes of 
schools, which, for the purpose, are thereafter indicated as Group A and 
Group B, respectively The corresponding certificates granted to successful 
candidates to be called * 1 1 st class certificate,” and “ 2nd class certificate,” 
respectively. 

The examination consists of two parts— 

# Part 1 comprises two compulsory subjects only, viz., English and arith¬ 
metic— 

English, i.e., essay, reproduction of a short narrative, and a letter. 
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Arithmetic, i.e., two papers on the lines of the present high standard 
examination (European code, Bengal), vis., one testing rapid 
calculation, the other, more difficult questions. 

Not less than 40 per cent, to pass in English or in arithmetic. 

Those who pass in Part I on payment of rupees five can have their names 
entered in the list of undergraduates entitled to appear for the higher examin¬ 
ations of the University. 

Students so admitted into an affiliated college, if found unfit for the F.A, 
course, should be reported to the University, that the school in which they have 
been trained may be warned, and, if necessary; penalized (as is done, at present, 
in the case of schools showing repeated bad results at the entrance examination), 
if it is discovered that these schools have confined their teaching to the two 
subjects mentioned above. 

Part 11 for those who wish to obtain a "leaving certificate.” After 
passing in Part I, they would have to pass, as follows, according to the classi¬ 
fication of schools 


GROUP A. 

Comprising the better class of pupils working for a 1st class certificate. 

1. English, test-books and grammar. 

2. Greek or Latin, for boys ; French or German, for girls. 

3. A least two and not more than four other subjects to be chosen among 
the following: (a) algebra; {b) euclid; (c) history or geography; (d) French; 
German, or the vernacular of the province (for boys only); ( e) physics ; 
(/) domestic economy and needlework (for girls). 

To pass in subject 1 the candidate must obtain 40 per cent, and 30 per 
cent, in each of the other subjects, with a certain aggregate to be determined. 

GROUP B. 

Comprising the poorer class of pupils working for a 2nd class certificate. 

At least two and not more than four subjects to be chosen from the follow¬ 
ing • 

(a) History of England and India (outlines); (£) geography of India in 
detail and outlines of the rest; account-keeping, commercial correspondence 
and business methods ; (d) shorthand and type-writing; ( e) vernacular of the 
province; (/) drawing (for boys) ; (g) domestic economy and needlework for 
girls. 

Remarks.—{ 1) The examination for Group A. covering almost the same 
ground, could take the place of the higher standard exam¬ 
ination of the European code, Bengal. 

(2) To meet special requirements, the London Chamber of 
Commerce examinations, or any other English examination 
at present admitted, would be received in lieu of the final 
as defined above. 

(3) It is evidently understood that the " 1st class final Exam¬ 
ination certificate would admit to a University course 
if a pupil, later on, wishes to take up that course, 

(4) These leaving certificates, according to their value, would 
replace the different examinations more or less of the same 
standard now admitting into the public service. 


A. NEUT, S.J. 
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i6. RIPON COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. Examinations from time to time. 

2. Yes. Monthly examinations. 

3. They are marked absent when they do not appear in the examinations, 
which reduces their attendance, a certain percentage of attendance being indis¬ 
pensable for appearing at the F.A. and B.A. examinations. 

4. They are marked absent. Absence for more than 33 per cent, of lectures. 

5. No. 

6. By absent mark or admonition. 

7. No. 

8. Rs. 3 to 4 a month as rate. Rs. 3 for F.A. and Rs. 4 for B.A. A. 
deposit of rupees three as a guarantee for compensation for breakage of or 
damage to instruments. Fined ; but fines sometimes excused in consideration 
of poverty or unavoidable causes of delay. 

9. Absence of good manners in relation to a teacher or a fellow student is 
punished sometimes by absent marks and rarely by fines. Students are rarely 
found uncleanly. 

10. Untruth or lie is punished more or less severely according as it is light 
or serious. 

11. No perceptible result. 

12. Misconduct, untruth in most cases, absence from lectures, imperti¬ 
nence, etc. Fines, absent marks, rustication. 

13. To a large extent perhaps not known to the professors generally— 
English and Sanskrit. 

14. Practically giving notes by class teachers on which higher value is set 
by students and giving questions in examination, which cannot be properly 
answered from the cribs and keys. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Some mess together with other students and some live with their parents 
or guardians and a few in hostels. No. 

o . , 

3. No hostel is attached to the college. 

4 j 

5. Regular gymnastic exercise under the supervision. A gymnastic teacher 
employed for the purpose. Besides, football matches are sometimes formed 
by students themselves. No. No. 

6. Ordinarily as in all other institutions. In case of sudden illness in college 
medical aid is immediately given and in case of outbreak of plague or small-pox 
students, from the infected house, are kept back from attending their classes. 

7. Yes ; in case of the outbreak of small-pox, when the guardians allow it. 

8. Practically none, as possibly the college authorities can do nothing 
under this head. Keeping bad hours in the night and reading books of very 
small types are things both beyond the control of the authorities of a school 
or college. 

9. Nothing, as nothing is necessary, for parents very carefully look after 
these cases. 


(3) Influence. 

1. College arts a little above 74. School a little above 33, 

Individual attention differs according to the number in the class. No 
maximum number is fixed. 

2. Many students avail of the college library for extra reading; this to a 
cettain extent guides the choice of books, 



3 Yes, they have. No particular room is set apart for this purpose. 

4. Students sometimes come to college for gymnastics after college hours 
when teachers are sometimes present. 

5. None provided by the school authorities, but the messes where the 
students live are inspected by the Superintendent as to their suitability as 
required by hostel rules. 

6. No organised interchange of thoughts and influence. This is desirable 
in Calcutta ; the establishment of the University institute may be named as a step 
towards that object. 

7. Yes. I would recommend and would agree to the suggestion of selecting 
examiners from the council referred to. 

8. i would suggest an annual University re-union to last say, for a week. 

(4) Matriculation. 

Yes. I would support the suggestion and would recommend also the hedging 
in of the latitude given to affiliated colleges. 

The alternative proposal seems to me an objectionable except that 1 would, 
not agree to the exclusion of history from the subjects necessary for matricu¬ 
lation ; the minimum pass marks may even then be raised in all the four subjects 

K. K. BHATTACHARJI, BL.. 


17. CITY COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

Periodical examinations are held weekly and monthly. Exercises, both oral 
and written, are also resorted to. 

2. Quarterly and annual examinations are regularly held. 

3. They are fined and marked absent. In the case of free-students they are 
deprived of the privilege of frec-ship. 

4. Students who are absent without leave are liable to fine. Those who fall 
short of 66 per cent, of attendances are according to the University rule excluded 
from being sent up either to the F.A. or B.A. Examination, 

5. By no means. It is impossible, for the University rule is against it. 

o. By forfeiture of attendanc&s. 

7. Yes. The performance of home-work is enforced in many cases by fine. 

8. Rs. 3 a month for F.A. and Rs. 4 a month for B.A. class students. 
An extra fee of Rs, 3 a year is charged for laboratory work. Defaulters are gen¬ 
erally fined and after due notice their names are struck off the rolls. Graduates 
preparing for higher examinations pay fees and attend regular lectures. Science 
students undergo laboratory work. 

9. Discipline is strictly observed. Cleanliness is encouraged by lectures on 
hygiene. 

10. By moral lectures. Any case of untruthfulness coming to the notice 
of the teachers or Principal is promptly and adequately punished. 

Yes. The conduct of a guilty boy is often brought to the notice of the 
teachprs by the students themselves. 

12. Besides offences against discipline, good manners, and good-conduct, 
the following are recognised as punishable :—The use or introduction of any 
intoxicating drug or drink. Chewing of beatles, attending theatres, reading bad 
books, keeping bad company, loitering outside the class. 

13. Probably to a large extent in the languages annotated editions of text¬ 
books are generally prescribed by the University and more annotated books are 
available in those subjects. The teachers make it a point to have the boys well 
grounded in the text-books. 
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(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Some undergraduates of our college live in messes and some with their 
parents or guardians in or outside the town. The college has at present no 
hostel attached to it. 

2. Some licensed messes are visited by Superintendent of our college, who is 
a native gentleman. 

3 General supervision in accordance with the rules for licensed hostels laid 
down by Government. 

4. He is a graduate of the Calcutta University with a long teaching expe¬ 
rience. 

5. Gymnastic exercises, native games, footballs, cricket, etc., are encouraged 
under the supervision of teachers. No games are compulsory. 

6 . In case of sudden illness the sufferer is promptly taken to the Calcutta 

Fever Hospital which is situated close to the college and placed under proper 
treatment. * 

7. As far as I know, our students are all vaccinated, and for this matter the 
college authorities depend on the guardians. 

8. We generally use benches without backs. The arrangement of light and 
ventilation is of course controlled by hygienic principles. 

9. We do not mark any consumptive tendency in our students. Any stu¬ 
dent, who betrays that tendency, is not allowed to read in the college. 

(3) Influence. 

1. The average number of scholars in the fourth year class is about loo in 
the third year class about 30, in the second year class about 140 and in’the 
first year class about 80. In the fourth and second year classes about half the 
number are plucked students who join college at different times and read only for 
six months. The professors who teach the first and second year classes have each 
generally to teach all the students of thees classes ; in the 3rd and 4th year classes 
the English lecturers have to teach all the students of the classes, the science 
and mathematical lecturers about two-thirds, philosophy lecturers about 
half, the lecturers on Sanskrit about one-third, the lectures on history and 
political economy and Persian and French not more than a dozen. The^ lec¬ 
turers pay as far as possible individual attention to the scholars. 

2. Yes. We have a library and a reading club. The students are guided by 

the lecturers and the president of the dub in the choice of books. 3 

3. Yes. Some professors have their own rooms, where the students meet 

them. Students generally visit the professors at their homes and they are free to 
do so. Periodical meetings of pupils and teachers are held. 

5. No hostels. 

6. There is an inter-college association through which interchange of 

thought and influence with soine^other colleges situated in Calcutta is carried on 
The sphere of the association may be extended. It is desirable that there should 
be such interchange between professors and teachers engaged in carrying out 
the same work in different centres. In Calcutta a separate house for the con¬ 
ference of the professors may be arranged for. The heads of the education depart¬ 
ment may help in the matter in town as well as in muffasil places ^ 

7. Yes. 

8. The proceedings of the professors’ conference may be published and 

sent to the distant colleges, 'i he representatives of the latter colleges mav be 
invited during long vacations to attend the conference. 3 

(4) Matriculation. 

In my opinion the present system is better than what is proposed. 

J. M. DUTT, 

Principal\ City College. 
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18, CALCUTTA MADRASSA. 

(i) Discipline. 

Paragraphs (l) 1-14 cannot be answered, as the Madrassa F.A. classes are 
under the control of the Presidency College authorities. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Anywhere most convenient to them. Elliott hostel has been provided, 
but not exclusively for Madrassa undergraduates. 

2. Hostel is under the supervision of a Superintendent and an Assistant 
Superintendent who are responsible to the Principal of the Madrassa. The two 
former are on the teaching staff of the Anglo-Persian Department. The Super¬ 
intendent has 92 boarders under him, and the Assistant Superintendent 36. The 
surroundings of the hostel on every side are pernicious. In its immediate 
proximity there are brothels. All efforts to have the locality purged have been 
futile. 

3. The supervision is immediate and residential— 

(a) Students form their own messes, keep their own cooks. The daily 

bazar materials are inspected by the Superintendents and the 
visiting physician. 

( b ) The hostel grounds admit only of tennis singles. This provision for 

recreation is inadequate. 

( e) The daily moral conduct of boarders is closely observed. 

Irregularities are promptly checked. 

4. The Superintendent officials are Muhammadans of good birth and edu¬ 
cation and with considerable experience. 

5. Cricket, football anjl hockey are favoured : but owing to the absence 
of a sufficiently large play-ground, they cannot be played in the hostel. The 
grounds are being extended, but not sufficiently. Games are not compulsory, 
though college students have to subscribe to the athletic fund. Athletic exercises 
are not employed except by those who elect them. There is no supervision of 
athletic exercises in the hostel. 

6. There is a qualified visiting physician who attends daily. In cases of 
emergency the hospital is used for patients. But most boarders prefer going 
home to their relatives when they are seriously ill. 

7. Measures have been taken to encourage vaccination. Boarders have been 
known to seek protection from small-pox, while it has raged in the city, by going 
to a vaccine depot, or a vaccine inoculator has attended at the hostel. 

8. Gas lamps are used in the hostel. Boarders sit at tables, not desks. The 
cubicles are well ventilated. Benches of both descriptions are used ; each boarder 
has a chair. 

9. We have had no experience of the class described. 

(3) Influence. 

These paragraphs do not admit of being answered. Our college students 
are under the control of the Presidency College authorities. But the acquain¬ 
tance of the professors with the students and vice versa begins in and ends with 
the class room. 


(4) Matriculation. 

I do not support the proposal. It will operate very unequally, and further 
disintegrate high school education. It is difficult to understand how pupils of 
high schools would be disposed of. The entrance examination would suffice for 
ali purposes, if it were so conducted as to pass only those candidates that have a 
practical knowledge of colloquial English. 

E. D. ROSS, 

Principe Calcutta Madrassa. 
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19. HUGHLI COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. There are exercises to be done at home. 

2. Only annual examinations. 

3. Nothing, though they would most likely have been punished by professors 
for neglecting their work during the term. 

4. None, unless they are scholars; in which case their stipends are stopped. 

More than 34 per cent, will exclude them. 

5. No. 

6 . By marking them “ absent ” in the roll. 

7. A fair amount. The performance of'the exercises is dealt with by pro¬ 
fessors who can punish lazy students. 

8. Rs. 6 per month in all classes. 

Uniform for the whole of the four-year course. There is no extra fee for 
laboratory work. Defaulters are struck off the roll, and on presenting themselves 
for re-admission a fine is imposed. 

Yes; they pay Rs. 6. 

Yes. 

9. A breach of good manners would be met by a reprimand or punishment 
according to the gravity of the case. 

Nothing is done in this college to encourage cleanliness ; nor have I ever felt 
it necessary to do so. 

10. I impress upon undergraduates that lying is one of the most disgrace¬ 
ful offences they can be guilty of; a liar merits and receives severe punishment. 
On the other hand, an offender who does not try to screen himself by lying meets 
with more mercy than justice. 

M. I am afraid that there is little trace of any code of honour among the 
undergraduates ; hence 1 cannot give a reply to the latter question. 

12. Disobedience ; disrespectful behaviour to professors; improper or dis¬ 
orderly behaviour either within or without the precincts of the college; anything 
that clashes with the moral law as generally received among men. 

The punishments are— 

(«) Reprimands. 

( b) Impositions. 

(c) Fines. 

(d) Exclusion from lectures for a short period. 

( e ) Rustication. 

I/) Expulsion. 

I resort to both fines and impositions; the latter for choice as falling on the 
offenders not on the parents. 

Fines vary from 4 annas to Rs. 10. 

Impositions from 50 lines to 500. 

13. Keys, notes, etc., are what students mainly rely upon ; but especially in 
English, second language and mental and moral science. 

14. By constantly questioning them in class and compelling them to refer to 
the text; and by impressing on them that a familiar acquaintance with their author 
is the best help to passing the examination. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Most live with their parents or other relatives ; others in the hostels, of 
which there are two, one for Hindus and one for Muhammadans. 

2. The hostels are under me ; but in each there is a resident Superintendent, 
who is not a whole-time officer, but a teacher, doing his work in the hostel as 
something for which he receives extra pay. 
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There are at present 21 in the Hindu and 85 in the Muhammadan hostels. 
Both the hostels have respectable people living in the neighbourhood. 

3. ( a ) The Superintendent manages the food supply, but in consultation 
with a committee of the boarders. 

{b) He has little or nothing to do with the recreation or physical exercise 
of the boarders. 

(c) He has to keep a strict watch over the moral conduct,of the boarders, 
and has power to punish, but not to expect them, without reference to me. 

4. Uprightness, fearlessness and tact. 

5. Cricket and football. Games are not compulsory. Gymnastics are 
carried on under the gymnastic master, 

6. In the hostels the boarders have medical attendance free • and the medi¬ 
cal officer of the college is ready to prescribe for those undergraduates who do 
not reside in the hostel. 

In case of sudden illness or the outbreak of an epidemic, I should, after con¬ 
sulting the medical officer, telegraph to the Director of Public Instruction who 
would order me to close the hcstels or the college, or both as he thought, fit. 

7. I refuse to allow students to live in the hostel unless the medical officer 
states that they are sufficiently protected. 

8. None, beyond giving as much light as possible in the class room. 

No. 

No. 

Benches without backs are used. 

9. No case of a consumptive tendency has come under my notice ; but if 
such occurred, I should recommend«parents to seek for medical advice. 

(3) Influence. 

». The average number in each class is 36‘5. 

The average number to each lecturer is 27’2. 

This depends on the number in the class and therefore I can give no definite 
reply. _ 

The maximum number to any lecture at present is 47. 

2. Very little indeed ; I advise my own students what books to read and 
sometimes lend them suitable w'orks. 

3. Teachers and scholars see very little of each other out of school hours, 
unless it be in the play ground. 

There is no such room here. 

4. The professor of physics occasionally exhibits the magic lantern belong¬ 
ing to the sports club, and sometimes lectures on elementary science are given. 

5. We have two hostels, one for Hindus and one for Muhammadans. 

1 and certain of the staff visit the hostels occasionally. 

I am sometime consulted by the boarder on difficulties connected with their 
studies. 

6. None, so far as 1 am aware. 

I think an interchange of thought between professor and teachers of col¬ 
leges distantly situated might be of great service. 

I am not prepared to make any suggestion. 

7. Such a council might serve many useful purposes, but I think it impossible 
that the University would permit it to nominate examiners. 

8. I have nothing to suggest. 

(4) Matriculation. 

The proposal to abolish the matriculation examination does not commend 
itself to my judgment. 
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Nor do I approve of the alternative of substituting a departmental school 
final examination for the matriculation. 

But while retaining the matriculation it might be advisable to confine the 
examination to the three subjects—(t) English, (2) a second language, (3) 
mathematics (arithmetic, algebra and geometry) raising the minimum pass* 
marks, and insisting on a much better knowledge of English idiom and composi¬ 
tion than is at present required : the result would be disastrous for the first two 
or three years after the change ; but subsequently there would be an influx to 
the University of large numbers of undergraduates well grounded in these three 
important subjects, and .with minds sufficiently developed to be able to proceed 
to an intelligent study of the subjects of a niversity Ucourse. Among the results 
of such a change would be the following :— 

(a) Lads of immature age would be unable to matriculate. 

(b) College lecture rooms would no longer be crowded with under¬ 

graduates who having passed the entrance by cram might possibly 
succeed in passing the F. A. after two or three attempts, and even 
then would not have benefited by what they had read, for the 
limit of their capacity to assimilate had been passed; hence the 
passing of the F.A. in their case could not be regarded as a proof 
of education in the proper meaning of the word : with the necessary 
alterations the above remarks would apply to the B.A. classes. 

(c) There would be a weeding out of incapable school-teachers through¬ 

out Bengal; school authorities would refuse to retain masters who 
were not only inefficient, but by their ignorance of English were 
positively teaching their pupils to speak unidiomatically; the cap¬ 
able teacher would realize the necessity of strenuous effort if he 
would keep himself up to the,requirements of the time, and he 
would work, as he had not done for years ; and the man, perhaps 
a highly educated one, but who was neither a born nor a trained 
teacher, would have to vacate the post for which he had no voca¬ 
tion. 

And if in all the examinations the executive of the University insisted 
on the examiners framing questions calculated to find out whether 
mind of the examiner had been in contact with the mind 
of the author, the text-books would be studied and mastered 
as they are not now. There would be less cramming if the whole 
race of critics from Sydney to Saintsbury were, for the purposes of 
the F.A. and B,A. examinations, treated as though they were not. 

Chinsura; > J. M. BILLING, 

The 18th March 1903, i Principal, Hughli College, 


20. DACCA COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. In most classes nothing beyond casual questioning, but in the mathema¬ 
tical classes home exercises are given and more care is taken ; but in no case 
can much be done in this way owing to the size of the classes. 

2. No. 

3. In aggravated cases the students are reported to the Principal, who, in 
consultation with the professor, fixes the punishment (a fine) which is then noti¬ 
fied to all the classes. 

4. For absence a fine of two annas per day. The University fix an attend¬ 
ance of 66 per cent, of each course of lectrues 'as the lowest limit. A student 
securing that percentage is, of course, permitted to attend the examinations. 

5 - No. 
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6. If a student enters the room before his name is called, he is marked 
present ; if during the roll call, but after.his name is called, he is marked late ; 
if after the register is closed, he is marked absent. A fine of half an anna is levied 
for " late ” and two annas for “ absence.” In addition to this the absence counts 
against his percentage of attendance. Students wanting leave of absence apply 
in writing for the same, giving full particulars. This application has to be certi¬ 
fied by their recognised guardians, and in the case of illness for more than three 
days it must be accompanied by a medical certificate. 

7. Not much, and in the mathematical classes mainly. 

8. Rs 6 per month. The charge is uniform for the four years. No 
laboratory fee is charged. Defaulters pay a fine of rupee one after the fixed 
date for paying fees, and at the end of the month this names are struck off the 
register for non-payment of fees. Graduates studying for the M.A. degree pay 
Rs. 6 per month for six months. Those attending the law classes pay rupees 
five per month. They attend regular lectures. 

9. No special measures are adopted in either case ; but there is little fault 
to find in this respect. 

10. No special steps are taken, but detected cases of falsehood are punished 
by fines or rustication for varying terms according to the nature of the offence. 

11. Yes, I think so. Students guilty of the code would be generally looked 
down upon and avoided by his fellows. 

12. Breaches of college discipline, insubordination, in attentiveness in class, 
habitual neglect of studies, mischievousness and absence without leave. These 
offences are punished by fining or temporary rustication, thus reducing their per¬ 
centage of attendance and risking their possible appearance at the next University 
examination. Other offences such as fraud and offences against morality (very 
rarely accusing) are more severely dealt with. Imperative—if by that is meant— 
the imposing of literary or other such tasks is never resorted to. I consider 
such the most pernicious of all forms of punishments, as it is bound to create a 
distaste in the students for their regular studies, while the teacher’s aim should 
be the very reverse. Such might be done in the case of neglect of studies, but 
then only to the extent of the neglect parts. In the case of fines the matter 
is sometimes reported to their parents by letter, as it is well-known that boys 
procure the necessary, many by false pretence. 

13. Keys, abstracts and the like are generally used, more particularly in 
English, Sanskrit, history and logic. The other subject in a less degree. 

14. The use of such books is discouraged in class, but it is impossible to 
prevent their use at the students’ home. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Students live with their parents or with recognized guardians ; in 
students’ messes and in the Government aided hostel connected with the college. 
This hostel is provided for the students of the college, collegiate school and the 
survey school. 

2. The hostel is under the control of a committee of college professors and 
school teachers, with the Principal of the Dacca College as President. Its 
internal supervision is under a resident Superintendent who is either the college 
head clerk or a teacher in the collegiate school, a graduate of the University. 

There is also a clerk living permanently in the hostel. The Superintendent 
is not, as shown, a whole-time man. There are 75 boarders in the hostel under 
him. The residents in the neighbourhood of the hostel are of the poorer respect¬ 
able class, mixed up with houses of ill-fame. It will be impossible to find any 
part of Dacca where the hostel can be placed which is untainted by this defect. 

3. The question is best answered by the copies of hostel rules herewith 
forwarded. 

4. As given above, the Superintendent is a graduate of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity. 

5. The games of cricket, football and tennis are played regularly under 
the management of the college athletic club. Also drill, gymnastics, and 
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dumb-bel exercises under the supervision and instruction of the gymnastic 
master. Sandow’s exercises are not practised. 

6 . The medical officer appointed by Government has medical charge of all 
the students, both in college and school, as well as at their own houses and in 
the college hostel and students’ messes. His instructions are in all cases carried 
out. See also rule 32 of the college hostel rules. 

y. Vaccination is compulsory and is under the supervision of the college 
medical officer. 

_ 8. No special case is taken in the matter of eyesight. The desks are of 
various forms having been procured by the several Principals for sometime back, 
many being relies of years ago. None have backs. Any change in this respect, 
however necessary, would involve a considerable expenditure of money, which 
is very difficult indeed to obtain from Government. 

The college is a building over 6o years old and was built to accommodate 
very different numbers from those of recent years. The lighting is bad, but 
the ventilation is satisfactory from the open character of the building. ’ The 
hostel, however, is composed of small rooms and is not so satisfactory, but is 
the best we can get without more funds. If Government really wishes to make 
proper improvements in this direction it must be prepared to make liberal grants 
for the purpose. 

9 - This is a question for the medical officer to consider. 1 can know nothing 
whatever of the matter if the subject himself is not aware of it. 

(3) Influence. 

1. In the collegiate school the classes range from 21 to 47 pupils, giving 
an average of 32 in each class. 

In the college each class varies with the subjects. The numbers in the 
middle of last session, when the numbers were about the highest for the year, 
were—4th year 163 ; 3rd year 98 ; 2nd year 181, in two sections of 84 and 97 
each ; and 1st year 118, in two sections of 41 and 77 each ; total 560. 

The second year class was always taken in two sections excepting in science, 
in which case the science lecture hall being commodious, the two sections were 
taken together. As all students take the English classes, the 4th year class 
was greatest in this subject. In a few cases the two sections of the 1st year 
class were taken together. The numbers in the other classes varied with the 
subjects. The necessity for the two sections arises from the inadequate accom¬ 
modation in the college. In connection with this subject I would remark that 
the suitable limit of numbers in any class depends upon the method of teaching 
adopted. If it is tutorial, 40 or 50 students is the limit that could be dealt 
with satisfactorily. If higher numbers are necessary, and a different method of 
teaching be adopted, whether that be by lectures, or reading, explaining and 
note-taking, etc., the numbers in the class need be limited only by convenience 
and accommodation. Tutorial work—the best form of all—can have very little 
place in this college owing to our large numbers and defective accommodation. 
It will be gathered from the above that very little individual attention can be 
given to the students. The maximum number to each lecturer is given above 
for English ; in other subjects of the F.A. classes they aie in most cases the 
same, and in the B.A. classes usually less. 

2. A few students may do so, but the average students certainly does not. 
The University course with its list of text-books and their selected portions dis¬ 
credits anything of the kind. The average student enters the college with the 
sole object of securing the diploma. He would gladly take it as a gift if he 
were able ; not being able to do so, he endeavours to get it in the easiest way 
possible. The University lays down a narrow course for him to run, and he keeps 
to it without deviation, and is careful to take the insides of any carves, as repre¬ 
sented by the omitted portions. He thus needs no guidance in his choice of 
books. The University calendar is his sole guide. 

There is the Government aided hostel attached to the college, in which 75 
students of the college, collegiate school and survey school reside. This is 
visited by me and some of the professors from time to time. I do not think 
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however, that these visits are in any way in a view'to guide them in their studies. 

I think I may fairly say that our teaching staff is too heavily worked to give 
such extra attention. 

In addition to this hostel, about 400 of our students, together with many 
others, live in 82 students’messes, located in various and distant parts of the 
town. For these 15 of the staff were appointed as inspectors to visit and report 
upon their condition and otherwise to look after their welfare, but it will be readily 
understood that difficulties arose in having to deal with such large numbers, and 
we were not able to bring them up to the full control and efficiency that the 
recent Government orders contemplate. Improvements will be possible in the 
coming se ssion. Ovying to caste influences some numbers of the staff were 
unable to assist in this work. Their duties were not of the kind contemplated in 
the question. 

6 There is no such interchange of thought. It may be desirable, but 
would be very difficult to carry out owing to the great distance between 
the colleges. Such meetings might tend to reduce the very objectionable 
practice which prevails in certain colleges of purchasing the best students 
of othet 1 colleges by offering free-studentship to first class and half-free ships 
to and class passed students of the previous examination, with the sole 
object of improving the examination results of their new institutions at the 
expense of others. The head of a college guilty of this practice could 
hardly meet the head of a victinised college with comfortable feel* 
ings. Some interesting results bearing upon this may be obtained from 
the records in the annual education reports by multiplying the fee rate per 
annum by the monthly average number of students, and then comparing the 
product with the amount realized by fees. The practice is bad from every point 
of view and is demoralizing to the students, who find themselves used as a 
commercial commodity. It should be discouraged and exposed in every way 
possible. 

I cannot recommend any way of bringing such interchange about. 

7. I have no definite opinion on the first part of this question; on the last, 
however, I do not think that such a body could be entrusted with the important 
task of nominating examiners. Such work must be done by a perfectly inde¬ 
pendent and reliable body. 

8 . I have no method to suggest. I do not think the influence of the Uni¬ 
versity requires widening, but rather restricting and strengthening. 

(4) Matriculation. 

The matriculation examination should not, in my opinion, be abolished ; 
indeed to do so would cause very considerable disturbance and confusion to the 
many thousands of parents and guardians who have, as their parents did before them 
looked to the entrance examination, as the one badge of elementary educational 
proficiency opened to them and their children. If changes are to be made they 
should be gradual but persistent, and with the object of improvement kept 
steadily in view. Whatever can be done to lessen the number attending this 
examination would be for the good, but something must be introduced to take 
its place. 

I cannot approve of the idea that each affiliated college should matriculate 
for itself. The condition of education existing here can in no way be compared 
with those in England, nor can college life here be compared with that of the 
older English Universities. I am afraid that far more many than that represented 
by the Rs. 10 each to the University would change hands in securing the 
“ privilege” of having names entered on the ‘‘list of undergraduates,” and I am 
confident that the standard of the examination would be lowered. For apart from 
other considerations the misplaced benevolence or kind-heartedness so prevalent 
in India would lead many a tearful boy to be promoted in spite of his unfitness. 
Whatever examinations take the place of the entrance, they must be placed in 
entirely independent hands and in every way be beyond suspicion. 

The alternative proposal is in some respects more to my liking; but for 
reasons indicated above, I should object to “ issuing no certificates ” to the 
passed candidates. The boys naturally and properly look to securing a 
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certificate of proficiency of some kind or other when leaving school, and such 
certificates to be of any value must be sanctioned by a properly constituted 
authority. In this matter Indian boys are very differently placed to boys of most, 
if not all, other countries. Hitherto the entrance certificate has been practically 
the only one—the only one of any value they have had to look up to, and it would 
be a great hardship if they were suddenly deprived of that, with nothing to take its 
place. In England quite a large number of examining bodies issue certificates of 
elementary education of the ordinary school standard, each and all of which are 
accepted for entry into the various callings and professions. As an example, in 
the regulation of General Medical Council, even ten years back, as many as 50 
such examinations in the United Kingdom were accepted in lieu of their special 
preliminary examination, and I dare say the number is even more now. In such 
a case the London University could have abolished its matriculation examination, 
and few would have known or troubled about it; but things are very different here. 
I think it would be unfair to do away with the entrance certificate unless and 
until another examination had been well established to take its place, necessarily 
unaltered, an.d I should hope, on improved lines. 

As regards a departmental examination, such has long had my approva 
and I have on all opportunities supported it not for reasons which are now urging 
the idea forward, namely, because the entrance examination has proved itself an 
insufficient qualification to those who wish to proceed to the University courses, 
but because, supposing it did that, it did nothing more. It certainly could not 
be regarded as a certificate of a good general elementary education, and that is 
what l consider every certificate given to scholars on leaving school should 
testify. The entrance course designed probably with a special object in view 
is too narrow, and is still more narrowing in its effect frcjm the unimportant posi¬ 
tion it occupies. Boys enter our schools at a very early age, and their eyes and 
aims are at once directed by their parents, if by no others, to the channel leading 
to the entrance examination, and nothing is done nor considered that does not 
lead up to that goal. Seeing the vast numbers of boys annually entering our 
schools with that object, the course of studies cannot be considered sufficient for 
general purposes. One universally recognized defect is the teaching of English. 
In this particular a freer use of English is badly needed; their knowledge of gram¬ 
mar and construction of the language is all that can be expected, but more might 
be done to increase their conversational powers, so as to fit them for the various 
occupations open to them, or to follow the higher courses of studies if so desired. 
This might be done by making it compulsory or at least a rule to talk nothing 
but English in the school and within the school compound. But in this 
connection I am reminded of an experience I once met when urging this point. 
Actuated by my experience in Japan, where our students always talked English 
among themselves, because of its evident advantage to them to their studies, I 
suggested the same to one of my classes here and was immediately met with 
strong opposition on patriotic grounds. After that I let the matter drop. The 
event showed the marked difference in the common sense intelligence of the two 
classes of students. Nevertheless a much more intimate acquaintance with 
English is needed, and the question is how best to secureit. 

While deprecating any sudden or great change in the entrance examination— 
much more its abolition—I am strongly of opinion that it does not represent a 
sound elementary education and that for most purposes a more general examin¬ 
ation is urgently needed. As far back as 1886 in a letter to Government (dated 
Sibpur, the 12th February 1886) on the subject of technical education referred 
to in the Government note on technical education of that year. I wrote “ the 
greater .introduction of these subjects which arm at the training of the brain 
through the hand, would, I believe, be of great benefit to all classes of students and 
would render them equally ready to enter upon the practical as well as the literary 
pursuits. The adoption of an examination on leaving school of a character 
combining general knowledge and literary culture, similar to that recommended by 
the Royal Commission in Scientific Instruction in their third report, 1873, entitled 
the “ Leaving Examination ” and similar in its objects to me long since adopted 
in Germany which all boys on leaving school are subjected to, would best per¬ 
form the functions now performed towards the primary and secondary schools 
by the University entrance examination. This leaving examination should be 
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of such a comprehensive standard as to enable the student to exercise his choice 
of a profession with intelligence and discriminations.” 

That paragraph expresses my opinion now, but my subsequent experience 
has shown what a deeprooted hold the entrance examination has upon the people, 
which they are very slow at taking to changes. This is abundantly shown in the 
cases of the bifurcation of studies in high schools and the recent scheme 
for vernacular education, both of which are practical failures in Dacca. 

The former I had considerable hopes of when started ; but latter I consider 
a retrograde step. Seeing how very defective our boys are in English, they 
should begin learning it at the earliest possible age. As it is, the classes in which 
English has, by the new rules, been dropped, are practically empty, the parents 
preferring to send them to other schools in the locality in which the restriction 
does not exist. 

Assuming that any change that is made must be of a gradual character, I 
would submit the following for consideration. 

That the entrance examination be retained on much the same lines as at 
present with perhaps an improvement by giving English a more prominent place ; 
but that a higher percentage should be fixed for passing to the higher university 
courses; and that only those who obtain this higher percentage should accord¬ 
ingly be considered as undergraduates. Those who pass below this standard 
should be granted certificates as such. 

At the same time the Education Department should initiate final or leaving 
examinations in schools under their control, which should be of equal or higher 
order of difficulty, or at least of a broader character than the entrance examin¬ 
ation, and that admission to the higher university courses from this examination 
should be restricted to a similar percentage as that adopted in the entrance 
examination. 

I see no reason why two such examinations should not run side by side 
(indeed I consider it very desirable to have other examinations than the entrance), 
and I feel sure that in a little time the Government certificate would be valued for 
general purposes just as much as the entrance certificate is now. In time, I 
have little doubt that special classes would be formed in schools with the object 
of training for the university examinations, in which none would be admitted 
who had not passed either the ordinary entrance or Government examination, 
just as many of the European schools have now special class for various examin¬ 
ations. If such classes were formed, much more attention could be paid to these 
subjects—English in particular--in which the entrance passed boys are found to 
be so defective. 

Under such an arrangement the Government schools would drop the ordi¬ 
nary entrance examination, taking the Government one in its place ; while the 
other schools would still hold the entrance examination. The success of any 
such scheme as that now suggested would depend largely upon the attitude 
displayed by the university authorities towards it but as the university has so 
far failed by its standards to turn out candidates properly qualified to proceed 
to a college training it should be prepared to look favourably upon other schemes 
put forward with that object. 

I am notin favour of reducing the entrance examination to English, a second 
language and arithmetic; such a change would seriously affect the subsequent 
courses as what is taken away from the entrance is added to the latter. Nor do 
1 agree with the proposals to fix an age limit. Such would operate against boys 
of special ability j and I have had many that well deserved to pass at the 
low age they did. 

What is wanted is to secure proper qualification. This, as has been shown, 
is not done with the present low percentage (33 per cent, and 25 percent.) 
hence the proper step appears to be to raise it for those proceeding to the higher 
course while keeping it the same for many who require the certificates for other 
purposes. 


The 21 si March igos . 


E. F. MONDY, A. R. S. M., 
PrincipalDacca College. 
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at. RAJSHAHI COLLEGE. 

(i) Discipline. 

1. During each hour of lecture a short time is set apart for asking questions 
on the subject of the previous lectures. 

2. Monthly and annual examinations are held. 

3. During each day’s oral questioning those who fail to answer satisfactorily 
or give such answers as to show that they have done little or nothing at home are 
marked absent, or fined at the discretion of the professor, and those who fail to 
keep 25 per cent, marks in the aggregate at the annual examination held in the 
1st and 3rd year classes are not promoted. 

4. No other penalty except the loss of presence which means loss of 
percentage of attendance is attached to absence from class without leave, 34 per 
cent, of absence exclude an undergraduate from the F.A. and B.A. examinations. 

An undergraduate thus excluded is not permitted to appear as a private 
candidate. 

6. Late attendance is punished with loss of presence. The boy who is late 
is marked absent. 

7. On any day the boys are required to prepare the subject-matter of the 
last lecture, and to come so prepared that they may follow intelligently lectures of 
that day. Any one failing to answer satisfactorily questions on last day’s lecture 
is punished with absence or fined at the discretion of the professor. 

8. The fee is charged uniformly for all the college classes at the rate of 
Rs. 3 a month. No extra fee is charged for laboratory work. The names of 
the defaulters for any month are struck off on the last day of the month. The 
graduates when reading for the M.A. examination pay the usual college fee of 
Rs. 3 a month. They attend regular lectures and laboratory work in case they 
are reading for the M.A. examination in science. 

9. Any one found guilty of bad manners is expelled from the class or fined. 
Any boy not duly dressed is also expelled from the class. 

10. No steps are habitually taken, but any one found guilty of untruthfulness 
is exemplarily punished. 

11. I regret to have to say that no such code of honour as contemplated 
in the question has been developed. 

12. Not preparing the subject of the last lectures, want of punctuality, bad 
manners, uncleanliness, untruthfulness are the punishable offences. The punish¬ 
ments consist in marking absent, imposing fines and expelling from the class. 

13. The keys, abstracts, etc., are much used, mostly in English. 

14. They are frequently advised to read their text-books intelligently and 
thoughtfully and during each day’s questioning, such questions are put as cannot 
be satisfactorily answered by the help of the keys alone. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. The undergraduates live In the college hostels and with their guardians. 
There are not students’ messes in the town. There are four hostels attached to 
this college, the private native Hindu boardinghouse, the Rani Hemanta Kumari 
boarding house, the Madrassa boarding house and the Mahomedan boarding 
house. 

2. The hostel is supervised by the Principal and the resident Superintendent 
who is the 2nd master of the colligiate school and therefore not a whole-time 
man. In the Hindu hostels there are 104 boarders, practically under one Super¬ 
intendent; in the Madrassa boarding house there are 30 Mahomedan boarders 
under one Superintendent, and in the Mahomedan boarding house there are 18 
boarders under one Superintendent. The boarding houses are practically within 
the college premises and are surrounded by bazaar and the houses of low class 
labouring men. 

3. The resident Superintendent is to see that the inmates go on with their 
studies during hours specified for the purpose; that they keep their beds, etc., 
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neat and clean; that they do not go out after a specified hour at night, and that 
they come back to their studies after evening game and walk not later than a 
specified hour. 

The kind of food to be given is determined by the Superintendent. There 
are sporting clubs of the inmates of the hostels. Any inmate guilty of immoral 
conduct is punished with expulsion from the boarding houses. 

4 The resident Superintendents are teachers of the school or Madrassa 
attached to the college. 

5. Football, cricket, tennis, besides country games, such as Kabati, etc., are 
the most popular games. No games are compulsory. There are some boys 
who go through a regular course of dumb-bell exercises under the supervision of 
the gymnastic teacher. 

6. There are arrangements as far as possible for proper ventilation and light 
in the rooms of the college and hostels, and there is also good arrangement of 
drainage. There is an Assistant Surgeon in medical charge of the college and 
the hostels, who looks after the boys when they are ill, and advise on sanitary 
matters connected with the college and the hostels. There is a dispensary 
attached to the college, with a compounder who dispenses medicine to the stu¬ 
dents and teachers only according to the prescription of the College Sur¬ 
geon or any other qualified medical practitioner. In case of sudden illness the 
resident Superintendent, if he be there does what he thinks best, until medical 
advice is received, and in case of the outbreak of epidemics all necessary 
hygienic precautions are taken with the advice of the College Surgeon. 

7. Vaccination is encouraged. The inimates of the hostels unvaccinated or 
vaccinated long ago, so that the marks are indistinct, are vaccinated or re-vaccinat¬ 
ed under the supervision of the College Surgeon. 

8. No other special measures except making the rooms sufficiently lighted 
and airy are taken for the eyesight of the boys. The new writing desks are made 
on all hygienic principles. Where possible light and ventilation are controlled 
by a similar consideration. The benches used by the students have no backs. 

9. No case of a boy having a consumptive tendency came to my notice in 
this college. 

(3) Influence. 

1. In the B.A. classes the average number of scholars is about 45, and in 
the F.A classes the average number is about 85. The average number of pupils 
to each lecturer are 40 and 85 in the B.A. and F A classes respectively. The 
maximum number to a lecturer is joo or a little over in the 2nd year college 
class. 

2. The average student do very little private reading outside his text-books. 

3. The scholars have always access to their teachers out of school hours 
All the professors together have only a single room. There they may receive 
and talk to the boys. 

4. In this college the professors and teachers are invited to the games of the 
boys, and many of them play with the boys, 

5. The college hostels are very frequently visited by me and the professors, 
and every opportunity is taken advantage of in advising them as to their conduct 
and studies. 

6 & 7. There is, I think, little or no interchange of thought and influence 
between colleges distantly situated. No doubt it is highly desirable that there 
should be such interchange between professors and teachers of different colleges' 
For this purpose there may be instituted a teachers’ association which may have 
its head quatsers at Calcutta with branches in moffussil. The annual meeting of 
this association may be held by turn at different educational centres. The 
teachers’ association may be utilised to nominate examiners for the University 
examinations. 

8. I beg to suggest that, with the object of unifying and widening the influence 
of the University, inter-collegiate, games may be instituted by the university, and 
prizes and trophies offered for them by it. 
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The majority of the members of the university, I mean the senators, are out • 
landers in the sense that they are not members of the colleges affiliated to it. Of 
about 200 the members of the senate, only about 20 are members of colleges. It 
is therefore not natural that many colleges that have none of their staffs in the 
university will look upon her as a step-mother. It would go a great way, I think, 
in unifying the influence of the university if all the first grade colleges had at 
least their Principals as members of the senate. Then the colleges will feel that 
they have some voice in the deliberations of the senate of the university to which 
they belong. 


(4) Matriculation. 

On this subject I would suppose the alternative proposal of confiring the 
matriculation examination to those only that really wish to take up the university 
course, a departmental school final examination with a wider and more practical 
scope, taking the place of the present matriculation for purposes of public service. 
The candidates for matriculation may be examined only in the three following 
subjects : viz. —(1) English, (2) a second language, (3) mathematics (including 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry up to the present matriculation standard). The 
minimum pass marks should be raised in all three to 40 per cent. 

Boalia; KUMADIN 1 KANTE BANERJI, 

7 he 25th March 1902.) Principal, Rajshahi College. 


22. PATNA COLLEGE. 

(1) Discipline. 

1. Written work is given by the professors when ever they find time to 
do so, but it is obvious that when there are even fifty students in a class, the labour 
of correcting written exercises is very great. See also the answer to 2. 

For my own part as Principal I should never find time to take written work. 
I have to content myself with viva voce questions in class. 

2. An annual examination for promotion is held at the end of the first and 
third year courses of study and test examinations at the end of the second and 
fourth years. At first I thought of having examinations twice a year but the 
staff thought that this would interrupt the teaching too much. 

3. Students who fail at the annual examinations at the end of their first year 
or third year courses will not be promoted to the second or fourth year classes 
I do not know whether I should be allowed to go further. Just before I left 
Patna the question was raised by the professor of mathematics as to what should 
be done with the students of the F.A. classes who refused to read algebra. The 
University of Calcutta has so arranged the F.A. examination in mathematics 
that a student can pass it without knowing any mathematics at all. He simply 
learns by heart all the propositions in Euclid and Conics, and in this way secures 
pass marks. Hence many students never read any algebra at all and never make 
the slightest effort to do so. They pay no attention to the lectures. The pro¬ 
fessor asked what should be done with such students. Can they be really attend¬ 
ing the lectures, or should they not be marked absent ? I suggested that it would 
be better to insist on their getting a certain number of marks in algebra in 
the annual examination. 

4. A student who absents himself altogether from a lecture without leave 
incurs no penalty beyond being marked absent. A student who after the roll 
is called leaves the class without permission is fined Rs. 5. A scholarship-holder 
absent without leave loses the pay of his scholarship for that day. 

The percentage is that fixed by the University 66 per cent. 

5 - No. 

6 The roll is to be called by the professor immediately on entering the class. 
Any student who comes to the class after the roll is called is marked absent. 
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7. See the answer to I. 

8. The college fee is Rs. 6 a month in all classes. No extra fee is charged 
for laboratory work. A day is fixed for paying fees, usually about the aoth of the 
month. All who pay after the fixed fee day are fined four annas till the end of 
the month when the names of defaulters are struck off the rolls. If they wish 
their names to be again entered, they must pay a re-admission fee of Rs. 6. We 
have hardly any students for the M.A. degree. Such as we have pay Rs. 6 a 
month and no more. 

g. Breaches of good manners and discipline are punished by fines or in 
extreme cases by expulsion. 

The best way to encourage cleanliness is to take care that the buildings and 
furniture and the compound of the college are neat and clean and as far as may 
be beautiful. In the Patna College I have done my best to keep the place clean. 

I have made a garden in the compound and placed pictures in the hall. I alto¬ 
gether agree with Mr. Havell when he says : " A great deal might be done towards 
developing the artistic sense of the students by making their surroundings more 
attractive and beautiful A well kept flower garden maybe very beautiful and need 
not be an expensive luxury. Neatness, care and taste in the up-keep of the 
college buildings and all their sutroundings would tend to give the student the 
feeling for order, method and fitness which is the foundation of all art. ” I 
would add that the same considerations apply to students’ lodgings and hos¬ 
tels. 

Mr. Havell thinks that these things would not cost much, but they would 
cost something as I know from experience and additional money would have to be 
granted for such purposes. 

10. Both the professors and myself are at all times accessible to the students. 
Friendly relations between the teachers and the taught are encouraged. I believe 
that the students of the Patna College are convinced that we desire to promote 
their best interests. Confidence is thus established on both sides. We expect 
the students to tell us the truth, and I do not think the students very often tell 
deliberate lies. 

11. There is not much development of a code of honour amongst students. 
As far as l know good students make no attempt to check or condemn the bad. 
At present there are no students who are recognised as responsible for the 
general behaviour of the students. My theory is that the Government scholars 
ought to be responsible, but they have not enough authority or prestige. 

12. There is no set list of recognised offences. I have already said that 
breaches of discipline are punished by fines or expulsion, and I have given the 
instance of a student who leaves his class without permission. 

13. I believe that the practice of using cribs, keys, etc., is universal. The 
system of the examinations fosters this. The examiner does not see the 
whole of a candidate’s work. Very often he only sees the answers to half a 
paper. He hardly ever considers the effect of the candidate’s work as a whole. 
He looks at it piece-meal. He looks for certain points. If he finds those points, 
he gives marks. Thus the student is obliged to take refuge in abstracts and 
summaries which he learns by heart. 

The use of cribs is seen at its worst in the case of Sanskrit. This is too 
difficult for ordinary students to take as a second language. Most students 
make no attempt to learn the language or the grammar. They have neither 
Sanskrit dictionaries, nor Sanskrit grammars, nor Sanskrit texts. They simply 
buy a crib to the prescribed portions for example, Tara Kumara Kaviratna’s edition 
of the first three cantos of Raghuvansam with Bengali and English translations, 
a full explanation of the entire text, the sense and purport of every stoka and of 
every sentence in easy Sanskrit syntactical connection, expounding of Samasas and 
all grammatical constructions, derivation of the words, the conjugation of all the 
toots in their different tenses, illustration of figures of speech, explanation of all 
the allusions, miscellaneous notes, model questions and every other device that 
can be thought of to enable a man to pass an examination in Sanskrit without 
knowing anything about the language or the grammar. The crib gives one or 
two slokas and then a whole page or so of translation and notes. This the stu- 



dents learn by heart. Thus they pass the examination without knowing anything 
about Sanskrit. The same applies to Latin and Greek as taught here. The 
candidates may and most of them do pass in those subjects without any know¬ 
ledge at all of the languages. They simply learn their cribs by heart. 

The case of Persian, I believe, is better. 

14. As long as the university system of examination encourages the use 
of cribs and abstracts, as long as teachers are allowed to flourish, unreproved and 
make large sums of money by publishing cribs, it must be difficult to induce 
the students not to rely on such aids. We speak against these things to the 
students, but they do not pay much regard to what we say. The Sanskrit lecturer 
tried to induce his pupil to get the text of the Raghuvansam , but I think without 
success. 


(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Anywhere. Some live with their parents, some with their guardians, some 
in messes, some in their own houses by themselves. No hostels are provided tor 
them. 

2, 3 & 4. There are no hostels in Patna. 

5. The students play football, cricket and tennis. No games are compul¬ 
sory. There are no athletic exercises. Each student subscribes a rupee to the 
athletic fund. The Government gives a grant towards the annual athletic, sports, 
but has withdrawn all other aid from the athletics of the Patna College. There 
is a medical officer in charge of the Patna College who attends two or three 
times a week. 

7. No. 

8 & 9. No attention is paid at present to these points. I have been 
intending to have the students in the Patna Collegiate School weighed and 
measuied and their eyesight tested, and I passed orders to that effect some time 
ago, but these orders have not yet been carried out. 

(3) Influence. 

t. There are 58 students in the fourth year class and 82 in the second year 
class, 33 students in the third year class and 48 in the first year class. So that, 
roughly speaking, there are about 55 students on the average in a class. There 

* Note .—These number, are » good deal below are nine lecturers (including the Principal), 
the average owing to the effects oi the plague- Thus the average number of students 
•ce of last y ar. . _ to each lecturer is about 25.* The 

honour students receive individual attention. In special cases a student may 
receive individual attention from some professor to whom he may be known pri¬ 
vately. But a professor can hardly pay any individual attention to the averaga 
student. To begin with the numbers are very great. Then the departmental 
system defeats any attempt to take any interest in individuals. To do so, a 
professor must study his students a considerable time j he must think about 
them and make notes. But long before he can reach any conclusions, he may 
be transferred to another college or ordered to teach another class. In these 
circumstances how can a teacher be expected to take any individual or personal 
interest in his students ? 

In the Patna College a professor may have more than 100 students in his 

class. 

2. No. He has no time. 

3. I have already explained that both the professors and myself are always 
accessible to the students. I never refuse to see a student. There is, however, 
no place in the Patna College where a professor can receive students. 

4. There is an institute in Patna for bringing together teachers and stu¬ 
dents. We also encourage college meetings and social re-unions. 

5. There is no hostel in Patna. 

6. 7 & 8. I would venture to suggest that these questions are premature. 
First let us get a university which can examine properly, and let us get colleges 
that can teach properly. 
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(4) MaTRICULAI lON. 

I hardly think that the affiliated colleges are all of them fit to be entrusted 
with the business of matriculation. I should like to see the matriculation ex¬ 
amination confined to those who wished to take up the university course. I 
would reduce the scope of the examination to English, vernacular and mathe¬ 
matics. The other subjects would be optional is relegated to the school 
final examination, or be subjects for examination for Government scholarships. 
If any other classical language is made a subject, let it be Persian or Latin, and 
let us insist on a genuine knowledge of the language. Latin as at present taught 
and examined in is of little use. Sanskrit, I believe, is too hard to be taught as 
a second language. I should give four papers to each subject and raise the 
pass marks to 60 per cent. No candidate should pass who makes, say, 3 gross 
gram maticalmistakes. 

C. R. WILSON, 
Principal , Patna College. 


23. BRAJAMOHUN COLLEGE, BARISAL. 

(1) Discipline. 

1 & 2. To test the work done by the students of junior F.A. and B.A. 
classes during the first six months questions are asked in the clas ses and in 
each subject, and after the F.A. and B.A. candidates are sent up, an examination 
is held for both the classes in January, after which examinations are held every 
week. 

3. They are rebuked in and out of college hours, and sometimes tasks are 
imposed upon them. 

4. No penalty. 1 he university standard. 

5. No. 

6. For late attendance on two or three consecutive days students are 
marked absent. 

7. The students are directed to get up at home the lectures already deli¬ 
vered in the classes and to come prepared for their new lessons. Questions are 
asked to test their preparation. In mathematics home-work is given to students, 
and in the F.A. class the home-work done is presented by students to their 
teachers. 

8. Rs. 3 per mensem. 

Uniform. 

No. 

Fines are realised for non-payment on or before the appointed day and 
defaulters, names are struck off on the c6th of each month and re-admission fee 
charged. We have not yet opened classes beyond the B. A. 

9. Their defects are pointed out to them both in and out of school. The 
teachers generally mix freely with the students and try to influence them by ex¬ 
ample and instruction. In this respect the students are much benefited by 
the personal influence of Baboo Aswini Kumar Datta, the proprietor of the 
college, who is one of the professors and who, by means of readings, exhortations 
and private conversation at his house and during his afternoon walks, tries 
his best to instil good principles and ideas of good breeding in the minds of 
the students. 

Cleanliness is encouraged by trying to check slovenly habits in school and 
in boarding houses. 

10. (a) The motto of our institution is “ Truth, Love. Purity.” These prin¬ 

ciples are inculcated by means of sermons, readings and songs in 
the Saturday meetings of an association called the “ Teachers and 
Students’ Friendly Union”. 
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( 3 ) The work of this union is supplemented by private talks between 
teachers and students at their private houses, boarding houses and 
in excursions, picnics and pleasure trips. 

(c) When students fill in forms of application for admission to the 
University examinations, the statements as to their ages are 
very often tested and true entries insisted on to the best of our 
powers. 

Some students who misrepresented their ages when appearing at the 
entrance examination from other schools stated the truth when appearing at the 
F A. examination from our institution. 

Untruthfulness is punished according to the gravity of the offence. 

11. It was gratifying to observe that such a code of honour was working 
very well among our students some years ago, but I regret very much to have to 
state that the code has, to a great extent, got relaxed on account of unhealthy 
rivalry. 

That the spirit had not altogether died out is evident from the fact that a 
band of students of this college called “ The Union Band " takes notice of 
offences of students and tries to correct the guilty- before bringing such offences 
to the notice of the authorities of the college. 

12. Using unfair means at the examination, making false statements, violat¬ 
ing rules of discipline and other offences against morality and discipline are 
punished by fines and expulsion. 

Imposition is resorted to in cases of neglect of studies. 

13. They are very extensively used in spite of the remonstrances of pro¬ 
fessors. The rage for key-making should, by all means, be curbed. 

14. Students are earnestly requested not to rely on these aids and some¬ 
times questions are framed in such a manner as to baffle the resort to such aids. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. With guardians, in boarding houses and messes. 

Yes. 

2. The supervision of our boarding house rests with the proprietor, myself 
and my colleagues. There is a resident Superintendent. 

Native. 

He is a whole-time man. 

About 50. 

By gentlemen. 

3. The Superintendent looks after the health and moral conduct of the 
boarders— 

(a) He selects articles of food in consultation with the boarders. 

(b) No control is exercised in respect of physical exercise and recreation, 

but boarders, as a rule, engage in athletic games or take long 
walks. 

( c ) Cases of misconduct are brought to my notice or that of the pro¬ 

prietor, 

4. He is a graduate, 

5. Football, cricket and certain indigenous games such as “ Doo—Doo, ” 
“ Dariabanda,” etc. 

No. 

Some students go through Sandow’s exercises. 

There is a gymnastic teacher who supervises drill and games. Gymnastics 
are not popular. 

6. We insist on cleanliness and good drinking water in our college and in the 
boarding house. WT have a band of our students called “The Little Brothers of 
the Poor,” superintended by a teacher of our institution. It is the duty of this 
band to call in doctors and nurse the sick. Their services are much appreciated. 
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In cases of sudden illness the teachers of the college and the students take 
prompt measures for relief. There has been no serious outbreak of any epidemic. 

7. The vaccinator comes to the college at times appointed by the municipal 
board and our students are allowed to be vaccinated. 

8 . Seats are arranged in such a way as to protect the eyes of the scholars 
from the glare of the sun. 

If it is meant that the spine should be kept erect, the desks do not answer 
the purpose for all students in the college. 

The college house and the boarding houses are well lighted and ventilated. 

Without backs. 

9. 1 know of one case only. 

The student was advised to transfer himself to a better place. 

(3) Influence. 

1. I give you figures for the last year— 


Junior F.A. class 

» + * 

... 

... 95 

Senior F.A. class, section X 

* * * 


... 102 

Senior F.A. class, section Y 

• * * 


... 43 

Junior B A. class 

... 


... 31 

Senior B.A. class 

... 

... 

... 49 


Questions are asked and answer papers of all the students are examined 
sometimes in their presence. 

The maximum number of pupils to each lecturer in the F A. classes is 
about 100 and the maximum number in the B.A. class is about 50. 

2. Not much. 

Some of the students consult the teachers in the choice of books. 

3. Yes. 

They have free access. 

No. 

4. The students may see their professors at their houses at all hours. 

The pupils and teachers meet together in debating societies, friendly union 
meetings, entertainments, pleasure trips, picnics and walks. 

5. Yes. We have one. 

Yes. We do. 

6 & 7. No. 

It is, of course, desirable ; but I do not expect much benefit from such 
interchange of thought and influence until colleges conducted on commercial 
principles are weeded out. 

This can be done by periodical conferences. 

Such a proposed council ought not to be trusted with the task of selecting 
examiners. It would lead to quarrels. 

8. I would suggest for the purpose of such interchange of thought " to 
unify and widen the influence of the University ” that a representative of each 
first grade college should have a seat in the syndicate or, at any rate, in the 
senate. 

(4) Matriculation. 

I cannot approve of each college being allowed to matriculate for itself. I 
am afraid the privilege wouid be abused from mercenary considerations. 

If the examination has assumed huge proportions, the University may be 
split into two or may have two or three branches. 

1 have no objection to the founding of a departmental school final exam¬ 
ination for those who would not take up a University course. 

The subjects for matriculation should not be curtailed and the minimum 
pass marks should not be raised. 

BAJENDRANATH CHATTERJI, 
Principal , Brajamohan College, Barisal. 
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BRAJA MOHAN INSTITUTION, BARISAL. 

(i) Discipline and Morality. 

On account of the multiplication of colleges—some of which are conducted 
on commercial principles and some of which without resources—the students are 
practically the masters of the situation. It is necessary, for the sake of dis¬ 
cipline and the true interests of education, that unhealthy rivalry should be 
removed by the elimination of those colleges which, are being maintained for 
mercenary considerations and those which are not properly managed, have no 
suitable buildings or are not decently equipped. You will be surprised to hear or, 

■ you have very probably seen, that there are colleges which cannot boast of 
more than three small shelves of books for their library or of houses which are no 
better than hovels for their buildings. It would be unpleasant to draw 
your attention to the tricks which are used for attracting students. No 
hard-and-fast rules can ever cope with the ingenuity of those who are past masters 
in the art. You cannot make us honest and true by rules and regulations. 
Supposing you curtail the number of free-studentsbips in my college, I may 
evade your rule and form compacts of secrecy with the students and when 
you call for a report I may cook the accounts and submit them to you. I have 
even heard of keeping two accounts—one of them false and meant for submission 
to inspecting officers. The more you frame rules for the enforcement of good 
management, you make us the more disingenuous and deceitful. If you lay 
down a rule that 1 must pay salaries to the professors according to a scale 
framed by you, considering the large number of our graduates who do not know 
what to do with themselves after they have had their M.A. degree, I could easily 
manage appointing some of them who would agree to serve me for lesser salaries 
than are laid down in your scale and yet would not blush to announce that they 
are paid according to your rules. 

2. I would use, in regard to most of your rules, the words which the late 
Pandit Vidyasagar used in reference to the existing rules about percentage of 
attendance—that they “ operate harshly on such students and institutions as 
strictly conform to the rules ” and “ give an advantage to such students and 
institutions as evade or violate the rules.” Until those who are intrusted with 
the work of education be men of character, we need not expect any good arising 
out of your rules. Even now, after all that you had done to castigate a certain 
college some years ago, rules of attendance are often evaded and violated with¬ 
out any fear of detection. Vidyasagar rightly pointed out that where the Prin¬ 
cipal and his associates are not what they ought to be, the University has no means 
of detecting any imposture or punishing offenders. You know very well how 
Law classes are managed and I know it very well to my cost. 

3. The only remedy lies in turning out honest men for the teaching staff, 
and that vou cannot do unless you give a sound moral training to your students— 
your would-be ’eachers. I feel it is simply because we have not done anything 
worth mention in this direction that we have teachers who cannot be relied on. 

4. In regard to Moral Training, I agree with what Dr. Martin said in paragraph 
380 of his Review of Education in Bengal from the year 1892-93 to 1895-97 — 
“ The more one thinks of the present situation, the more one feels impressed 
with the truth of the conclusion that the policy of religious neutrality has been 
carried too far ; that the present system of godless training has been more 
destructive than constructive in its effects ; it is said that while the bare 
materialiasm of the West has dispelled a mass of ignorance and superstition, 
they have, at the same time, created a feeling of scepticism and a spirit of 
irreverence which is sapping the very foundation of the moral side of a student’s 
character. It is for this reason that some sort of religious instruction has been 
advocated, not, of course, of a sectarian character, but on the line of universal 
truths, with the cardinal idea of a Supreme Being controlling and regulating all 
our thoughts and actions. There is, moreover, no reason why the Mahomedan 
students should not join the Maulvi, and the Hindu students the Pandit, in 
some prayer, before and after school-work, just as Christian students of various 
denominations do in schools under Christian management.” 

5. There could not be a better suggestion than Dr. Martin’s for curbing 
the growth of the tendency towards impiety, untruthfulness and disregard of 
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authority which characterises the rising generation in this country. The strin¬ 
gent rules which have been framed by the Director to prevent falsification of 
age can be cleverly evaded and set at naught by falsification of age at the time 
of admission except in the cases of those who joined the lowest class of an 
entrance school when only 6 or 7 years’ old 

6. 1 do not believe in moral training without the sanctions of religion. 1 do 
not think that any ethical system which does not hold out anything higher than 
theordi: ary sanctions of society, can effectively stem the torrent of scepticism, 
irreverence, self-assertion, untruthfulness and impurity which is sweeping away 
the very groundwork of a student’s character, buch a system may be of some 
use to some persons, but their number may be counted on the fingers, the student 
community in general can never be expected to be controlled by such weak and 
thin bonds. 

7. There would be no difficulty in following either of the schemes suggested 
by Dr. Martin or both in any of the colleges and schools which observe religious 
neutrality. Considering the sad plight our young men have drifted into, it seems 
to me imperative that some such scheme should, at once, be adopted by all 
educationists in our country. Even if Government would not come forward, I do 
not understand why the majority of the students of the universities who belong 
to private or aided colleges should not have the benefit of such training. 

8. The experiment of imparting moral instruction without a relegious basis 
was tried in my school for years and was found waiting. We then intro¬ 
duced the religious element and founded a Union for the purpose of 
presenting to students, by means of prayers, s&rmons, readings and songs, unsec¬ 
tarian cardinal principles of religion and morality without any reference to anv 
doctrinal question of any particular creed. Such an institution might be founded 
in all our schools and colleges and prayers offered, hymns sung, and discourses 
delivered on the truths which are common to all religions and on the lives of great 
men of all countries without any distinction of colour or creed. 

9. To this, other schemes might be added : — 

(1) Different associations of the students of different sects might be 

established under the presidency of teachers of diffeient 
persuasions, 

(2) During visits to boarding-houses teachers should make it a point to 

talk on elevating topics with the boarders and sometimes prayer- 
meetings should be held in these houses. 

(3) As entertainments of a pure type form an important factor in moral 

training, I would suggest organising excursions, picnics in which 
teachers and pupils should mix freely in conversation and manly 
games, and recitations, songs, facetious stories and anecdotes 
from the lives of great men should be introduced to enliven such 
parties. 

(4) To teach the students their duties to t keir neighbours or to infuse 

into them a spirit of practical beneficience a band might be con¬ 
stituted consisting of teachers and students to attend the helpless 
sick and serve the needy poor. I have seen students cheerfully 
carrying on their shoulders the sick or the maimed to hospitals 
or other shelters. I have seen them nursing them and attending 
to their wants. I have seen them constructing with their own hands 
thatches and tatties , digging earth, making plinths for hous¬ 
ing some helpless cripple. That these duties might not inter¬ 
fere with their studies there might be a rule that in nursing the 
sick, none of the students would be allowed to attend more than 
two hours or so at a time. 

(5) The system of self-examination should be encouraged and records of 

such examination periodically submitted to teachers who take 
a loving interest in guiding their pupils. 

jo. We are convinced that nothing is so helpful to boys as personal contact 
with their teachers. Students should be allowed free access to the teachers at 
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their houses. I can vouch for the efficacy of efforts in these directions from prac¬ 
tical experience. Our humble work has been, to some extent, successful and has 
been recognised by the Director and other officers of the Education Department 
in their annual reports and remarks. We regret, however, we have not yet been 
able to do much towards elevating the moral tone of our students as we feel 
we are not ourselves worthy of the position of the teachers, and there are forces 
at work which loosen the foundations of even the little work we expect to do. 

ii. I would add another scheme for the purpose of developing a code of 
honour among students. A band of students should be formed whose duties 
would be to try to bring about good, sound, and friendly relations among school 
fellows, to settle points of dispute, arbitrate in quarrels and fights, and adopt 
measures for correction of those who are found tripping. 

(2) Curriculum of studies. 

I would not trouble you much on this subject. I would simply point out 
that History seems to be at discount in our university. Two small primers on 
Greece and Rome form the whole course of History for the First Arts and even 
this the student is altogether free to reject ffir some other subject. It is optional 
with even the A. Course B.A. students That study which would mainly con¬ 
tribute to the formation of a national character and would enable the rising 
generation to understand on what principles the order and progress of nations 
depend is sadly neglected by our university. It is often very amusing to observe 
how students of even the senior B.A. elass are altogether ignorant of the most 
important events in the histories of England and India. 1 would make History 
a prominent compulsory subject both for the F.A. and the B.A. 

(3) Affiliation and Management of Colleges. 

Our Syndicate have been a little too generous in affiliating colleges and this 
has been the root of all evil. It is extremely difficult to maintain discipline and 
impart moral training in the face of unhealthy rivalry. I would enquire 
and find out before affiliating a college whether the founder is in earnest or not 
about the undertaking and whether he means education or pecuniary gain. In 
order to test his earnestness, I would make him spend, at least Rs. 5,000 on 
buildings, furniture and the library before recognising an Entrance school and 
Rs. 20,000 before affiliaing a college up to the First Arts standard, and Rs. 
30,000 up to the B.A. standard. Besides I w r ould fix an area within which I 
would not affiliate more than one college. 

2. In order to see how colleges are managed, the Director or the Syndics 
should periodically inspect them. Constant changes in the staff should be strongly 
checked. We cannot expect moral training from teachers who come and go 
like summer-birds. I know of a college which had 12 principals in 12 years, not 
to speak of the incessant changes in the professorial staff. 

3. Such inspection would be sufficient to insure the maintenance of an 
efficient staff in every college. The proposal of framing a list out of which 
professors shall have to be selected does not seem to me unobjectionable. It 
would lead, I am afraid, to nepotism and if it be restricted to only first class men, 

I need only say, from my knowledge of the work of the professors of my college, 
that first class M. As. are not always first-rate teachers. 

(4) The Senate. 

Every first-grade college should have the privilege of sending a representa¬ 
tive to the Senate. It is but doing justice to those who are most interested in the 
cause of education that they should have a potent voice in that body. 

Barisal, ^ ASWINl KUMAR DATTA, 

The 4th April igo2. w Proprietory Braja Mohan Institution, Barisal. 
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RAJ CHANDRA COLLEGE, BARISAL. 

(0 Discipline. 

i and 2. Periodic examinations (monthly in most cases) and the annual 
examination are the chief measures adopted to test the quantity and quality of 
work done in the junior F. A. and the junior B. A. classes. Questions are at 
times asked to be answered orally in the classes or to be solved on the boards in 
the cases of the subjects which allow such a thing. One examination in every 
subject is sure to be held every month and the papers are generally returned after 
fair correction and the marks are entered into the mark-book, the students are 
warned, when they are found not to improve from the comparative study of the 
marks obtained at different examinations, against any neglet of study thus be¬ 
trayed. 

3. The students who persistently neglect their studies are repeatedly repri¬ 
manded in the class and privately by the professors, and attempts are made 
to correct them sometimes, when possible and necessary, through their guardians. 
Many students of this kind are not to be found in the Mofussil especially in the 
B. A. classes. 

4 and 5. The students who absent themselves from their classes without 
leave, suffer from the loss of percentage in the subjects concerned and are re¬ 
proached when found in the classes afterwards. Private rebukes from the pro¬ 
fessors are found to make many irregular boys regular. Absence from thirty- 
four per cent, or more of the lectures delivered excludes an undergraduate from 
either the F. A. or the B. A. examination and no undergraduate thus excluded 
from an examination is permitted to appear as a private candidate. 

6. Sharp notice is taken of unpunctuality in attendance and the boys guilty 
of it are warned against its repetition ; a boy who is more than half-an-huur 
late in coming to a lecture is marked absent. A habitual unpunctuality meets 
with sharp reproach and loss of percentage > ven for a delay of less than half- 
an-hour. Cases of th is nature are very rare 

7. Much home-work is not given to undergraduates except in Mathema¬ 
tics. It is very scarce with other subjects. Warning or reproach for delay is 
sufficient to enforce the performance of such work. 

8. The fee charged is Rs. 3 per month, the charge is uniform for all the 
four years. No extra fee is charged for laboratory work. The defaulters 4 re 
first warned and then fined generally at the rate of one anna per day for each day 
of delay in payment at the expiration of the time allowed in warning. Tne fine 
charged for the irregularity of payment after a long vacation is generally one 
rupee. The graduates also are to pay a monthly fee of Rs. 3 when preparing 
for higher examination (M. A. or B. L.). Considerations in the shape of free 
studentship, half-free studentship and one-third free studentship are made in the 
cases of the poor and deserving students in all the classes. The graduates pre¬ 
paring for higher examinations in the art subjects and law attend regular lectures 
We have no arrangement for the higher study of the physical sciences for the 
graduates. 

9. A strict eye is always kept on the manners of the students and any 
breach of good manners is pomptly taken notice of. The students are warned 
against such things both in and out of the classes The students have ins¬ 
tructions on this subject in the clubs and unions attached to the institution for 
their moral welfare (we have a club for all the college students, a Hindu union 
for the Hindu students and a Mahomedan association for the Mahomedan stu¬ 
dents. For a flagrant breach of manners a student is sent out of the class and 
in some cases punished with fines or suspensions from lectures. But such cases 
are very rare. 

Cleanliness is generally encouraged by instruction in the classes, clubs and 
unions Want of cleanliness in different shapes is often taken notice of and 
warned against. Personal examples from professors and teachers are found 
to produce much effect here. 

10. Any case of untruthfulness when found out meets with sharp reproach 
and a student guilty of it is generally put to shame for it before his fellow stul 
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dents. The consciousness of the students of the righteous indignation of the 
professors and teachers against untruthfulness in any shape is found to have 
the greatest effect. 

11. Our students are generally found to have a tolerably developed sense 
of what is honourable and what is dishonourable for a gentleman and a man 
of education, and this is no doubt to a great extent due to the moral tone and 
dignity maintained in the college. Our dealings with the students, I think, have 
made it tolerably clear to them that what a code of honour we wish them to follow. 
And they are generally found not without any attempt to conform their lives 
to it. Any student found guilty of a breach of the code is looked down upon 
in contempt by many of his fellow students. Recently I heard a complaint from 
a student of the 3rd year class against one of his class fellows for uttering im¬ 
proper words in the class which I took prompt notice of. 

12. The recognised punishable offences in the college generally are (1) im¬ 
moral conduct of all kinds; (2) unbecoming behaviours with professors and fellow 
students ; (3; unbecoming behaviours in messes, boardings and public places ; (4) 
violation of the college rules meant for good discipline and smooth performance 
of work. The punishments inflicted range from fines to rustication according 
to the nature and circumstances of the offences, they are generally of four kinds'^ 
vis., (1) fines, (2) suspension, (3) expulsion, (4) rustication. In the last three 
years two students have been expelled and one rusticated for bad moral charac¬ 
ter. There are occasional cases of fines for minor offences. 

13. What are called cribs are not at all used by our students. They use 
keys and notes mostly in the study of languages and literary works. Abstracts 
and sketches are used chiefly in the study of history both in the F. A. and B.A. 
examinations. There was a tendency of using and relying on abstracts and 
notes in the case of philosophy, but the syllabus system and the nature of the 
questions are making that impossible every year, and so the tendency is declining. 
In B. A. physics notes are found to be used. 

14. No abstract, key, note or other aids-memoire is recognised in the 
class or recommended by the professors ; but their use is discouraged. The 
text-books are systemtieally gone through and independently explained in the 
class and in class examinations such questions are set as would require a sys- 
temetic study of text-books. In philosophy many books are recommended by the 
University on each branch of study. The students are required to study the 
best of the books recommended in each branch as selected by the professor, 
the difficulties of which are explained in the class. The professor delivers a 
course of written lectures on the syllabus to give the students a clear general 
knowledge of the subject ; these lectures are taken down and studied by the 
students. They are nothing like notes or abstracts as they are more elaborate 
than any particular book on the subject. 

(2) Hostels and Health. 

1. Our undergraduates live in boardings and messes. The college has 
provided no hostels for them. More than three-fourths of the Mahomedan 
boys of Barisal are students of the Raj Chandra College. There is a nice and 
comfortable boarding for them called the “ Bell Islamia Boarding House ” raised 
by public subscriptions and Government grants through the exertions of some 
influential members of the Mahomedan Community, and Mr. Bcatson-Beli, the 
former Magistrate and the present Settlement Officer of Barisal. The Mahom¬ 
edan students live in that boarding house and in private lodgings with guardians 
in most cases. The Hindu students, who do nor live with guardians in private 
lodgings, are to live in boadings and messes. Boardings are more numerous 
than messes, and these boardings are more or less permanent establishments, and 
there is a general understanding with the managers or owners of a number of 
boardings that they should be solely or in some cases mainly filled with the 
students of the Raj Chandra College. These boardings are sometimes named 
after the College, and we often arrange to have the senior teachers of the Raj 
Chandra Collegiate School as resident members of those boardings. 

2. Our professors often visit the boardings and messes to supervise their 
general management and direct, instruct and guide the students in all important 
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matters. The moral influence of this kind of visit is considerable. There is a 
visit book in every boarding and mess which is a record of suggestions and 
remarks of the visitors. The managers of boarding houses are also requested to 
inform us of any case of misconduct, habitual irregularity or idleness. The super¬ 
vision is always native. There is no separate supervising official. Supervision 
work is always done by professors and senior teachers. The average number of 
inmates in a mess or boarding range from fifteen to thirty members. The 
“ Bell Islamia Boarding ” is large enough to contain fifty boys or more, 

3. The nature of supervision exercised is to be characterised as general. 
The broad points can be taken care of, and it is impossible to enter into minute 
details :— 

(а) The items of food are inquired of and suggestions are given to the 

managers for the possible and practicable improvements of diet, 
for cleanliness in the preparation of foods and in the selection of 
food materials. The managers are warned against anything in 
the contrary, and they often comply with our request in fear of 
having no members from us in the future. In many cases we 
select lodgings for our students. All the managers of the board¬ 
ings, the boarding houses, almost all the students of the college 
and many local guardians are known to our Secretary, and he used 
to visit, boardings and messes occasionally. 

(б) There are no special arrangements for physical exercises in the board¬ 

ings and messes. Sandow’s method of exercise is adopted by 
many students, and they are encouraged in this direction by the 
visitors. 

(0 Special notice is taken of the moral conduct in messes and boarding 
houses through the managers, resident teachers if there are such 
and senior students ; and any bad conduct brought to our notice 
meets with adequate steps described above. The manager, the 
resident, teaches if any and the senior students of a mess or 
boarding house are often instructed to keep a strict eye on those 
boys who are irregular in attending the classes or habituated to be 
abroad at unusal hours, though such cases are very few and 
sometimes ml. 

4. As f have already said, there is no separate supervising official. 

5. There is no arrangement of games in the college or the Boarding Houses 
and messes. Sandow’s exercises are the only things which we find many cf 
our students are having recourse to more or less regularly. There are athletic 
and sporting dubs organised with the students of the different schools and 
colleges of the locality by Mr. Beatson-Beil. We are much indebted to him 
for this, and we encourage our students to join those clubs He arranges 
Cricket and Football games and matches in proper seasons, trains up the stu¬ 
dents of his club for these games and invites the students of the neighbouring 
places in matches with the Barisal boys. The Barisal boys go to Dacca and 
other places for playing matches. We contribute to the funds of these clubs. 

6. A general care is taken for the health of the students in the college, the 
Boarding Houses and the messes. General precautions are taken against the 
drinking of impure water, and no cause of ill-health is allowed to exist in the sur¬ 
roundings of the college premises. Neatness and cleanliness of surroundings 
are also cared for in the cases of the Boardings and Messes. In cases of 
sudden illness, specially in the cases of the poor boys and those living in Board¬ 
ings and Messes, the Secretary is always kind enough to see them often and 
help them with medicine, money and nurses when necessary. Cholera is the 
only epidemic to be found here. The Secretary has a hand in Homoeopathic 
treatment though he is not a practitioner as he has no other business but the 
mangement of the college without taking anything in return for his services 
from the College Fund. In times of cholera-attacks the Secretary imparts neces¬ 
sary precautions to the students beferehand and treats cases of cholera among 
the students and nurses the patients himself in many cases. His energy is really 
untiring in these works. The Professors help him in these matters, and they 
are very sympathetic towards the students. 
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7. No encouragement is found necessary for vaccination. 

8. The cases of the loss of eye-sight are rather rare among the Barisal 
students, there are none at present with spectacles in this college. No special 
care is necessary in this direction. The boys are generally warned against 
anything prejudicial to the eye-sight. We have writing benches like those that 
are generally used in the Calcutta colleges. The arrangement of light and venti¬ 
lation is on the whole not unsatisfactory. 

9 Consumptive tendency is almost absent from among the students here. 
Dyspepsia rather is a prevalent cause of ill-health. Dyspeptic students are often 
found and possible and practicable case in taken of them. 

(3) Influence. 

1. The average number of the students in the B.A. senior class is fifty, 
in the B.A. junior class sixteen, in the F A. senior class hundred and fifty and in 
the F.A. junior class eighty. Each lecture in English in the B.A. and F.A. 
classes is attended by a whole class. In the case of the F.A. classes the 
lectures in Mathematics, Sanskrit, Physics and Chemistry are also for the 
whole classes Philosophy lectures in the case of the B.A. classes and Logie 
lectures in the case of the F.A. classes are attended generally by three-fourths 
of tne students of a class, the rest going to the Physical Science class in the 
case of the B.A. students and the Sanitary Science class in the case of the 
F.A. students. In the F.A. classes the lectures in History are attended by almost 
as many as those who attend the Logic lectures. As for the optional sub¬ 
jects of the B.A. students, the Sanskrit lectures are attended by more than half 
the boys of a class and of the rest the Mathematics class (optional and com¬ 
pulsory) receives two-thirds and the History class one-third. We have big 
classes in the subjects common to all the F.A. and all the B A. students in 
the senior B.A. ar.d the senior F.A. classes, that is, in cenior B.A. English 
and in senior F.A. English, Mathematics, Sanskrit, Physics and Chemistry 
classes. The disadvantages due to this are common to all the private institu¬ 
tions of Bengal. 

2. The habits of private reading outside the text-books are scarce among 
the students of this country. 1 here are very few who have any such regular 
habit worthy of the name. Those who want to do so have their books selected 
and proper directions given by the professors. 

3. The scholars have free access to their professors out of school hours, 
They are always welcome to the lodgings of the professors. The professors can 
receive and talk to their pupiis privately in their waiting room. This advantage 
is peculiarly great in Barisal. 

4. The professors and the students frequently come together in the clubs 
unions, associations, theological classes connected with the local Brahmo 
Samaj and conducted by the professors, and private evening parties and gather¬ 
ings arranged by the Professors with selected students. 

5. I have already said we have no hostels for our students, the professors 
often visit the messes and boarding houses and help the students in many 
ways. 

6. There is no interchange of thought and influence between colleges, 
distantly situated though it is highly desirable and beneficial considering its 
moral and intellectual effects on the professors and the students. 

7. A council formed by inviting one professor from each affiliated college 
to meet and confer together once at least every year to discuss into collegiate 
matters is a thing to be highly recommended. It is the educationists alone who 
are expected to give sound suggestions to the syndicate as to the efficient 
University regulations and the good management of the colleges in every respect; 
and such suggestions sent from them in council assembled are expected to serve 
the purpose of University reform best, while the suggestions sent from other 
quarters are liable to be more or less abstract and impracticable and may not 
always meet the crying necessities of the time. Much anomaly will be removed 
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if the examiners are selected and nominated by the Council of the professors so 
formed ; and those in real touch with the present system of education will in 
that case be appointed to set questions and examine papers in the respective 
subjects in which they are specialists, 

8 , The Council of the professors would necessarily meet in Calcutta, but 
it should so arrange as to send one or two efficient educationists on tour every 
year in the convenient time to visit the Mofussil schools and colleges, talk with 
the professors, teachers and students, hold high ideals and improved methods 
of education before them all, and thus unify and widen the influence of the 
University. An attempt in this direction is likely to produce highly elevated, 
moral and intellectual results. 

(4) Matriculation. 

We do not think that all the affiliated colleges are in a position in every 
way to matriculate for themselves. If that be allowed the dignity and the 
uniformity of standard and the respectability of the examination would be more 
lost than secured. The colleges conducted on commercial principles must needs 
first be remodelled before such a thing can be allowed. Hedging in by regu¬ 
lations are found almost useless when those for whom the regulations are 
intended are not prepared to work faithfully under them. 

Barisal; Y SURENDRA NARAYAN MITRA, 

The 16th April 1902. ) Principal , Raj Chandra College, Barisal. 



